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2 Scholastic 


4 von YOUNG AMERICAV'S CREED 


Q- A Guest Editorial 
h CE or twice a year we take special pleasure in publish- 


ing an editorial by students. When it comes to expressing 
young people’s opinions, at least they know what they're 
talking about. Since the bombs fell on Pearl Harbor, high 
school students, like other American citizens, have done a 
great deal of straight, sincere thinking. One of the best 
samples we haye seen is the following “creed,” worked out 
by the boys and girls who comprise the editorial staff ‘of 
The Clarion, student paper of the Stratford (Conhecticut) 
High School. We believe they voice accurately the feelings 
of millions of young Americans today. Thank you —S. H. S. 


AM a young American. I am too young to fight, 
Yg but old enough to think clearly. I cant carry a 
gun, but I can help to win this war. 

I can do my best to carry on calmly and courageously 
in my ordinary daily tasks. 

I can forget the dramatic and I can be proud to do 
the prosaic ordinary things which help keep up my 
country’s morale. 

I can put aside all personal animosity and work har- 
moniously with my fellow countrymen. 

I can forget I am a Republican, or a Democrat, and 
remember I am an American, first. 

I can remember that the mistakes of the past are the 
past and I must live now for the present and the future. 

I can cooperate with all those in authority, who are 
trying to do a difficult job in an efficient Ways: .. 


must be done. te 6 


I can treat soldiers and sailors with, ‘a ‘respect Sei 
the defenders of our country, not only* for the Preséng, : 


but after the war is over. 

I can volunteer for Red Cross or first aid work. 

I can keep a cheerful attitude hiding my fears, en- 
couraging those whose friends and relatives are in peril. 

I can go to church, and now, more than ever maintain 
my faith in God. 

I can hold fast to my ideals of democracy, and suffer 
no compromise with a foreign way of living. 

I can stop grumbling about going without things. 

I can forget defeatism, and avoid cocksureness, but 
[ must firmly remember that we will win. 

I can listen, without panic, to unconfirmed rumors 
and I can refrain from spreading them. 

I must remember, that to succeed, I must give, as 
well as take, and I can start giving, proudly, to my coun- 
try, for that is the true spirit of democracy. 

I will gladly subscribe to this creed so that I may 
bequeathe to future generations of my own country 
and of other battle-torn countries the precious heritage 
which was given in trust to me: “the right to life, lib- 
erty, and the pursuit of happiness.” 
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The RANGE FINDER 











HERE’S NO PLACE LIKE HOME e Constable 

Herbert H. Scott, veteran of more than 100 air 

raids in England, is over here telling us about 

it. He is no alarmist; doesn’t want us to spend a lot of 

money on blackout paint or air raid shelters. The safest 

lace is home, he says. And the safest place at home is 
under the table. Even the dogs know this. 

His own little Scottie runs under the table as soon as 
the alarm is sounded and doesn’t come out until he 
hears the all-clear. “Has more sense than a lot of 
people,” the Constable said. 

“During a raid, some people, come out on the street 
to see what’s going on. It’s a warden’s job to make ‘em 
go back inside. “Take shelter,’ I say to them. And what 
do you think they say to me? “Take shelter yourself.’ ” 

There are few raids on England now. The Luftwaffe 
have all they can handle, and more, on the Russian 
front. But even when they were dumping their hell's 
fire on England's towns, comparatively few of the peo- 
ple used air raid shelters. Too many were crowded in 
too small a space. A hit made the casualties too high. 

Sign in a bombed London bookshop: 


BUY OUR BLASTED BOOKS CHEAP 


e READY HERE! e A number of our Scholastic staff 
are air raid wardens. Charles Preston, news writer, does 
his turn near LaGuardia Airport and the Pan American 


P ._ , Airways seaplane base. 
I can detract from, not add to, niy ‘parents’: ‘batdens<#: 
by doing household tasks and other small dutigs, which | a 


‘Bill Steiner, our subscription virtuoso, keeps a noc- 
peo eye on a section of Brooklyn, near Coney Island. 
‘Sterling Wheeler takes up his A. R. P. (air raid pre- 


ra ‘edutions) duties farther out on Long Island. 


Cartoon from The New Yorker. Used by permission of the artist, Robert Day. 


“That about right for size?” 
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Uncle Sam Rolls 
Up His Sleeves 


“Double or nothing” is the produc- 4 


tion slogan of Donald Marr Nelson, 
new Head Man of the American war 
effort. 

Mr. Nelson used to do all the buying 
for Sears, Roebuck & Co. He knows 
big business. But neither Mr. Nelson 
nor any other American businessman 
ever tackled a job as huge as this one. 
_ President Roosevelt has promised 
that we will turn out 60,000 planes this 
year and 125,000 in 1943. Tanks and 
guns and ships will be produced by the 
thousands, too. More than half the na- 
tional income will be spent on arma- 
ments next year. It is Mr. Nelson who 
will spend the money, and who will be 
responsible for a the goods. 

The defense program has been car- 
ried on by several different organiza- 
tions for the last two years. First there 
was the National. Defense Adyisory 
Commission (NDAC). In December of 
1940 this was replaced by the Office of 
Production Management ,(OPM). Last 
summer the sieaby. Priorities and Allo- 
-ations Board (SPAB)‘was set up over. 
the OPM. Mr. Nelson became execu- 
tive director of SPAB. He was also 
made Priorities Director of the OPM. 


But still the materials of war did not 
roll out of our factories fast enough. 
Many people thought things would go 
more smoothly and rapidly if one man 
ran the whole show. The President was 
finally won over to this idea. The ap- 
pointment of Mr. Nelson was the result. 

Mr. Nelson will be chairman of a 
new War Production Board (WPB). 
The President abolished SPAB and ap- 
pointed its members to the War Pro- 
duction Board. But they will be only 
advisors. All the real power will be in 
Mr. Nelson’s hands. 

He will have more authority than 
any American citizen except the Pres- 
ident has ever had. He will be, for the 
duration, the dictator of American in- 
dustry. He can close up any business 
if he sees fit. He can start new ones. 
He is empowered to seize factories or 


_take over any materials that are needed 


for the war. Government officials, even 
Cabinet members, will have to take 
=" from him just as businessmen 





Mr. Nelson Tackles 
His New Assignment 


“We have just one job to Jo — to 
make enough war materials to lick Hit- 
ler and the Japs, and to do it in the 
shortest possible time. Any organiza- 
tional changes that have to be made in 
order to do this job will be made. The 
present organization must and will 
evolve into the most effective possible 
instrument to do this.” 

With these blunt words Mr. Nelson 
served notice that he meant business. 

The new production chief abolished 
the Office of Productioy Management 
and set up a new organization. 

“Hard-hitting” é@xecutives have been 
put in charge of six major divisions of 
the WPB. All of them have had experi- 
ence under the earlier national defense 
program. They will listen to the advice 
of labor and industry. But they them- 
selves will make the final decisions and 
see that they are carried out. “Debat- 
“ing societies are out,” Mr. Nelson says. 
“We are going to have action.” 
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SCHOLASTIC’S WEEKLY REVIEW OF NATIONAL AND WORLD NEWS 


Roberts Board Blames 
Admiral and General 


The entire blame for the disastrous 
effects of the Japanese attack on Pearl 
Harbor has been placed on Adm. Kim- 
mel and Lt. Gen. Short. 

Last week the special investigating 
committee headed by Supreme Court 
Justice Owen J. Roberts made its re- 
port to President Roosevelt. The report 
disclosed that as early as Oct. 16, 1941, 
“the commanders were warned of the 
possibility of an attack by Japan on 
the United States and were directed 
to take precautions.” There were fur- 
ther warnings on Nov. 27. “The warn- 
ings indicated war, and war only.” 

Despite these warnings, “during a 
period of ten days preceding the Jap- 
anese attack, the commanders held no 
discussion of the . . . orders sent them.” 

“Had the orders been complied 
with,” the report concluded, the mili- 
tary and naval bases would have been 
ready. The effects of the attack might 
have been much less severe. 








. eee Harris & Ewing 
Donald M. Nelson, chairman of the new War Production Board, surrounded 
by reporters and cameramen, as the board went into session for first time. 


*» More MARCH OF EVENTS on next page 
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AMERICANS IN ACTION AROUND THE WORLD 





Japanese Strike Dutch; 
Menace Australia 


The Japanese have begun to move 
south toward the rich and strategic 
Netherlands Indies. Step by step they 
are creeping up on Java and Sumatra. 

The island of Tarakan, just off the 
northeast coast of Borneo, was one of 
the first Netherlands possessions #& be 
captured. But before giving up, the 
Netherlanders destroyed all its sup < 
The rich oil wells were dynamite 

Meanwhile, the Japanese were also 
Janding on the larger island of Celebes, 
to the eastward. An airport in Sumatra 
was bumbed, as was the important 
naval and air station in Amboina. 





, 


Allied air forces, including American, 
struck heavily at the Japanese on, land 
and sea. But the Japanese tide con- 
tinued to roll southward. 

Toward the end of the week the 
tide began to lap on Australian shores. 
Japanese planes bombed the Australian 
island of New Guinea. Japanese ships 
were sighted off the coast of New Brit- 
ain and New Guinea. At its nearest 
point New Guinea is only 100 miles 
from the Australian mainland. 

Suddenly communications with Ra- 
baul, on New Britain, ceased. The 
Australian War Minister said that “it is 
reasonable to assume that Japanese 
forces have now landed.” 

Australia appealed for planes and 
ships. The “Battle of Australia” might 
soon be fought on its northern beaches. 





i 


Aussies in Action 
In Malayan Battle 


Back and back went the British de- 
fenders of Malaya. Most of the penin- 
sula was in the hands of the Japanese. 
The invaders were not much more than 
fifty miles froua Singapore. : 

The Imperial forces pre for the 
critical battle in Singapore's front yard. 
The British defense was stiffened. 
There was in Singapore a full division 
of Australian which had not yet 
entered the fight. Now they were 
thrown into action. 

“Our job is not only to delay the 
Jap, but to destroy him,” their com- 
mander told them. The Australians put 
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4 U.S. POSSESSION LOST TO JAPAN. 


€ U.S. BASE LEASED FROM BRITAIN IN 1940. 
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up a furious resistance. The heaviest 
fighting of the war churned the swamps 
and jungles of Malaya. The japanese 
were far from being destroyed or even 
stopped. But they were definitely 
slowed up. % 

While the battle for Malaya was 
going on, Japanese and Thai troops 
struck at the narrow neck of Burma, 
which stretches down the Malay penin- 
sula. They captured a British air base 
at Tavoy. Moulmein, “on the road to 
Mandalay,” was threatened. The British 
struck back, repelled the invaders with 
heavy losses. British bombers ravaged 
Bangkok, the capital of Thailand. Brit- 
ish troops were aided by “Chinese 
reinforcements. But there was no rea- 
son to be complacent. “The enem 
had considerable numerical strength.” 





MacArthur's Men 
Make Heroic Stand 


Though their plight is desperate, 
Gand” poate MacArthur’s few 


‘thousand American and Filipino troops 


hold tenaciously to the Bataan Penin- 
sula, where the Japanese have cor- 
nered them on the island of Luzon. 
There is no way to send them rein- 
forcements in men or materials. The 
odds against them are growing stead- 
ily. Japanese warships have been shel- 
ling the left flank of MacArthur’s line. 


Map by Katherine Tracy and Frank Latham 


Some ground has been given up. 
MacArthur has ordered a slow retreat 
southward into the peninsula. Their de- 
fense line now runs from the northern 
neck of Manila Bay to the China Sea. 

From their new position, as from the 
old, the Americans and Filipinos are 
beating off attack after attack. But the 
Japanese forces are constantly increas- 
ing. It is estimated in Washington that 
at least 200,000 of the Mikado’s troops 
must now be engaged. These are said 
to be veteran fighters, well supplied 
with bombers, attack planes, fr i ar- 
tillery of all sizes. The defenders have 
no planes at all, only light artillery. 








More MARCH OF EVENTS on next page 
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Bishop in St. Louis “Star 


“Gentlemen, Let’s Face the Facts” 


Hemisphere Unity 
At Rio Conference 


“The men who have fallen in Wake‘ 

and the Philippines . . . have not fallen 
only to defend the honor and sover- 
eignty of the United States; they have 
also fallen to defend. the hugnan liber- 
ties and the common destiny of Amer- 
ica. 
These words, spoken by cultured, 
sensitive Foreign Minister Ezequiel 
Padilla of Mexico, formed the keynote 
of the Rio de Janeiro conference of 
foreign <inisters of the twenty one 
American republics. Never had the 
Western Hemisphere seemed so united 
as it did at Rio. 

With the preliminary speeches out 
of the way, the delegates tackled the 
political and economic problems raised 
by the war. One question overshadowed 
all others. What should be the attitude 
of Latin America toward the Axis, now 
that the United States was in the war? 

Most of the delegates thought the 
best thing to do would be for all the 
nations of the Western Hemisphere to 
break off diplomatic relations with Ger- 
many,. Italy and Japan. This would 
show the solidarity of the Americas. 
™ would also eliminate Axis legations 
anc consulates, which are often centers 
of espionage and propaganda. 

Only two countries, Argentina and 
Chile, were reluctant to take this step. 
The delegates finally agreed on resolu- 
tions “recommending” that the twenty- 
one republics break diplomatic, com- 
mercial, and financial relations with the 
Axis. Emphasis on the word “recom- 
mend” was made necessary by Argen- 
tina’s objections to stronger proposals. 

Argentina did not indicate when she 
ual act upon her “recommendation.” 
Peru, Uruguay and Bolivia broke off 
diplomatic relations before the confer- 
ence closed. Brazil, Paraguay, Ecuador, 
and Chile said they would follow suit. 
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Russians Capture 
Mozhaisk; Roll On 


The Russian winter has really set 
in now. Thermometers in Moscow read 
forty below zero. But the Germans have 
not yet established their winter line. 
They are still moving backward along 
most of the 2,000-mile battlefront. 

The greatest Russian victory was 
won on the central front. After eighteen 
days of stubborn resistance, Mozhaisk 
feli to the Red armies. This was the 
last German stronghold in the imme- 
diaté vicinity of Moscow. It was the 
keystone of the whole German salient 
east of the Bryansk-Vyazma line. Its 
loss forced the Germans to fall back 
rapidly toward that line. - 

The latest report from Moscow said 
Russian troops were already 23 miles 
west of Mozhaisk, and were gaining 
six to seven miles a day. Vyazma itself 
was the next Russian objective. 

The destruction of the Mozhaisk 
salient was a real triumph for the: Rus- 
sians. Even Berlin could not call this 
a “strategic withdrawal.” 

The Russians also pushed ahead 
slowly at other points along the line. 
Particularly important gains were made 
in the north, around Leningrad. 

Only in the Crimea were the Rus- 
sians having trouble. The Germans 
counterattacked there, won back some 
ground previously lost to the Russians. 
The Nazis claimed that they had re- 
captured Feodosiya. 


Clocks Put Ahead 
To Save Power 


At 2 o'clock on the morning of Feb- 
ruary 9 all the clocks under the control 
of the Federal Government will be 
turned ahead one hour. Congress has 
passed, and the President: has signed, a 
bill providing for this. The clocks will 
not be turned back until six months 
after the end of the war. 

Congress does not have authority to 
change other La” a clocks. But the 
whole country will probably follow the 
government’s lead. 

The purpose of wartime daylight sav- 
ing is to achieve “greater efficiency in 
our industrial war effort.” It will do 
this by saving electric power. 

Factories and offices use more power 
between 5 p.m. and 7 p.m. than at 
any other time of the me If they 
close an hour earlier, the Federal Power 
Commission estimates, there will be a 
saving of 736,282,000 kilowatt-hours 
of electricity in the course of a year. 
This would be enough to make more 
than 70 million hr of aluminum. 





German Subs Lurk 
Off Eastern Coast 


Six German submarines sank 91 ships 
in six months off the Atlantic coast © 
of the United States during the First | 
World War. They sowed mines across © 
Chesapeake Bay. Sometimes they sur- 
faced within sight of bathers on the 
beaches. 

The U-boats are back again. In one 
week they. have sunk four tankers and 
two cargo vessels. Many seamen have ° 
lost their lives. 

The Navy announces that it is taking 
“strong counter-measures.” A wide- 
ranging hunt for the marauders is 
being pursued by sea and air. Any 
successes are veiled behind strict cen- 
sorship. 

These submarines are covering a lot 
of territory. They are ranging between 
Nova Scotia and North Carolina. But 
naval experts are sure that there cannot 
be very many of them. 

Germany probably has less than 200 
submarines. Not more than half of these 
are large enough to operate so far from 
home. The range of a sub depends upon 
its size. And only one-third of Ger- 
many’s submarines are ever at sea at 
the same time. 

These raiders cannot do any really 
serious damage to the American war 
effort. Their purpose is to harass us 
as much as possible. If they could force 
us to set up convoys for coastal ship- 
ping, they would reduce the amount 
of protection we could give to trans- 
Atlantic traffic. 

They may also hope to frighten resi- 
dents of coast cities into demanding 
protection by military and naval forces 
which could be better used elsewhere. 


Army's Size Will 
Be Doubled in 1942 


In May, 1940, there were 230,000 
men in the United States Army. Today 
the figure is about 1,700,000. Secretary 
of War Stimson has announced that 
1,900,000 men will be called this year. 

The new soldiers will be drawn from 
the 19 million men between 21 and 
35 who have already registered, and 
from the 7 million between 20 and 21 
and between 35 and 44 who will regis- 
ter this month. 

Some of the men drafted last year 
are ready for action. The Army has 
swung .600,000 men into our western 
defenses. Some are on the Pacific coast, 
others in Hawaii and Alaska. Rein- 
forcements were said to be flowing to 
the Southwest Pacific. 
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yA TODAY'S TRENDS IN THE LIGHT OF THE PASTS «| 


By Philip Dorf, Author of Visualized History Series 


THE PANAMA CANAIL-The Panama 
Canal was built by the United States to 
link the Atlantic Ocean with the Pacific. 
This tremendous engineering feat 
greatly benefited the ships of all na- 
tions. But our chief purpose in building 
the Canal was national defense rather 
than world trade. The United States 
looks out across two oceans. The Canal 
makes it possible for our warships to go 
quickly from one ocean to the other. 
Today the United States is at war with 
Germany, Japan, and Italy. The broad 
: ———. ae and ag take —_ are our 
em aati ronts. We the problems of a Bir |/ 
OSSED THE ce pepo pis | two-ocean war with a Navy that will not | in (880, 
, reach two-ocean strength until 1945. | FERDINAND DE LESSEPS, UNDERTOOK TO BUILD 
That is why the Canal must be kept open | A CANAL. BUT DISEASE, MISMANAGEMENT, 
at all costs. Our enemies will make every AND DISHONESTY, RESULTED IN BANKRUPTCY, 
effort to bomb the Canal’s great locks at 
Gatun, Pedro Miguel, and Miraflores. 
Our answer to this threat must be more 
guns, more planes, more troops—and 
constant watchfulness. 
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WHY THE WAR CAME 


The Axis Powers Struck Because They Thought 
That America Caught Off Guard Might Be Defeated 


By Henry Steele Commager 


HY did war come to the 
United States, that fateful 
Sunday of December 7, 1941? 


It is possible to answer this question 
briefly. War came because we were in- 
adequately prepared for it. It came be- 
cause not only our military but our 
political, our economic, our social, and 
our psychological preparation was in- 
complete. 

But this explanation itself requires 
elaboration. Let it be said, then, that had 
we been completely prepared — had our 
economic and industrial machinery been 
geared mightily to war production, had 
we built up a great army, a great navy, 
an invincible air force, no power would 
have dared to attack us. 

So too, it may be said, that had we 
been completely unprepared—had we 
done nothing to fit ourselves for. war, 
had we supinely abandoned the other 
democracies to their fate, withdrawn en- 
tirely from the high seas, surrendered 
the Monroe Doctrine, announced to the 
world that under no conditions would 
we make a single gesture toward self- 
defense—had we done all this we would 
not have been attacked. Not now. For 
then the Axis powers, when they had 
defeated the other democracies, could 
have disposed of us as they wished, and 
without much trouble. 

We were not prepared to the point 
where an attack upon us would have re- 
sulted in quick defeat for the aggressor. 
But we were getting into preparation, 
aiding the democracies, becoming every 
day more and more of a threat to Axis 
domination. So the Axis decided to 
strike—to strike before it was too late. 
Even then, as we know, they miscal- 
culated; even then they waited too long. 





But this explanation is itselt too sim- 
ple. For it fails to answer the question 
why we were inadequately prepared. It 
fails to explain why, if fully prepared, 
we were a threat to the plans and am- 
bitions of the Axis powers. 

For answers to these questions we 
must go back some twenty years to the 
Treaty of Versailles—to our refusal to 
sign that treaty or to join the League of 
Nations which ve had been so largely 
instrumental in creating. Disillusioned 
about the war, cynical about the peace, 
the American people then took the road 
to isolationism, and persisted on that 
road for almost two a They re 
fused, then, to take any res nsibility 
for the economic and political reorgani- 
zation of the post-war world, refused to 
cooperate in the effective maintenance 
of peace. They said, in effect, that the 
affairs of Europe and of the Far East 
were of no concern to them. 

But the isolationism which Americans 
embraced in 1920 was not political and 
diplomatic only. It was economic as 
well, and it was even moral. During the 
piping years of the ‘twenties the United 
States erected tariff barriers which made 
it increasingly difficult for foreigners to 
sell to us and correspondingly difficult 
for them to buy from us, or te pay the 
debts which they owed us. 

Some publicists advanced the idea 
that we could get along without foreign 
trade; that we had, within our own 
boundaries, resources for ev need, 
that we would, indeed, be better off if 
we simply cut ourselves loose from the 
rest of the world — especially from the 
Old World. And this notion behind 
it a moral attitude, vague, to be sure, but 
persuasive nevertheless. It had behind 
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it, as so often in the past, the attitude 
that the United States was morally su- 
rior to other nations, that it could — 
Petter preserve this superiority if it 
avoided contamination with the Old 
World—its wars, its secret diplomacy, its — 
racial and national hatreds, its decadent 
cultures. F 
One trouble with all of these con- — 
cepts was that they were founded on a — 
mistaken idea of the nature and organi- — 
zation of the modern world. For actu- — 
ally we were not, nor could we ever be, * 
isolated from the rest of the world. In- — 
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ternational anarchy, lawlessness, wars, — 
depressions -anywhere affected the 
United States. It was no more possible 
for the United States to isolate itself 
from the community of nations than it 
would be for one family to isolate itself 
from a community in which it lived. 
This was true in the political realm; it 
was equally true ir the economic and 
the moral realms. 

Our economic life was part of a 
world economic fabric; our trade was in- 
ternational, our investments were inter- 
national.. The prosperity of farmers in 
Alabama depended upon their ability to 
sell cotton in competition with Egyptian 
cotton; the prosperity of farmers in Min- 
nesota upon their ability to sell wheat 
in competition with Australian and Ar- 
gentinian wheat. The prosperity of the 
worker in a Detroit automobile factory, 
of the miner in a Montana copper mine, 
of the small investor and the great 
banker — all depended upon conditions 
abroad. And, even more significant, as 


(Concluded on page 32) 











THE WAR, THE FUTURE 

With this article, Dr. Henry 
Steele Commager, distinguished 
American historian, begins a series 
of articles on World War II. Once 
each month he will discuss the 
causes, issues, and conduct of the 
war, and the prospects for a lasting 
peace. Watch for the next article on 
March 9. For Social Studies stu- 
dents, his series on “Our American 
Heritage” will continue in every 
issue. 

Dr. Commager was educated at 
the University of Chicago, and since 
1939 has been Professor of History 
at Columbia University. He is the 
author or editor of numerous im- 
portant books, including (with S. E. 
Morison) The Growth of the Amer- 
scan Republic, and (with Allan 
Nevins), the popular The Heritage 
of America. He also contributes fre- 
quently to the New York Times and 

tO many magazines. 
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Concentrated Fire Instead of Buckshot 


ONALD M.. NELSON is the 

number 1 man in America’s win- 

the-war production program. In 
appointing Mr. Nelson chairman of 
the new War Production Board, 
President Roosevelt made him re- 
sponsible for the production this year 
of 60,000 airplanes, 45,000 tanks, 
20,000 anti-aircraft guns, and 8,000,- 
000 tons of merchant shipping. 

Mr. Nelson is now second only to 
President Roosevelt in the power to 
see that American industry turns out 
the weapons needed to win the war. 
He will be responsible’ to the Presi- 
dent alone. His powers are greater 
than those President Wilson gave 
Bernard Baruch when he made him 
chairman of the War Industries 
Board in 1918. 

For more than a year Mr. Baruch 
has urged the President to place war 
production in the hands of one man. 
He argued that the President was too 
busy with his other duties to take on 
the extra job of directing the na-. 
tion’s war production program. But 
the President refused to accept this 
advice. 

Instead, the President formed an 
Advisory Defense Board which had 
little real power. Later, he estab- 
lished the Office of Production Man- 
agement, with authority split be- 
tween William S. Knudsen and Sid- 
nev Hillman. Critics said the divided 
authority in OPM would lead to 
quarrels and delays. They said that 
since President Roosevelt had the 
final word on defense policies, all 
OPM disputes would be piled on his 
overcrowded desk. 
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AMERICA’S WIN-THE-WAR BOARD 


Donald Nelson Given 
Full Production Power 


There were serious quarrels in the 
OPM. So last August the Supply, 
Priorities and Allocations Board was 
set up to direct the defense program. 
Donald Nelson became executive di- 
rector of SPAB, and also priorities 
director of the OPM. These two jobs 
were supposed to give him almost 
complete power over war production. 
(See Schol., September 22, 1941, 
page 9: “SPAB to the Rescue.” ) 

But it didn’t work out that way. 
For instance, as executive director of 
SPAB, Mr. Nelson had authority over 
Mr. Knudsen of OPM. But as priori- 
ties director of OPM, Mr. Nelson was 
under Mr. Knudsen’s authority as di- 
rector general of OPM. | 

There were other reasons for- con- 
fusion. The OPM had authority over 
the production of war supplies. The 
Army and Navy had authority over 
the buying of supplies. Federal Loan 
Administrator Jesse H. Jones had au- 
thority over the building of plants to 
produce supplies. 

“It all boils down to this,” wrote 
the New York Times: “Everyone has 
been everybody's boss and .nobody 
has been anybody’s boss—with one 
important exception. In the whole 
long succession of overlapping agen- 
cies the President has always re- 
tained final authority. He has been 
the real director of the defense 
effort. But he has been too busy to 
direct it.” 

After the Japanese attack on Pearl 
Harbor, the demand for one-man 
control became louder. Critics in- 
sisted that the President’s new 56 


- billion dollar win-the-war spending 


program needed a one-man director. 
The President finally acted. He ap- 
pointed Donald M. Nelson to head 
the world’s greatest arms effort and 
gave him full power to do the job. 

Shortly after the President's ap- 
pointment of Nelson was made pub- 
lic, a special Senate committee, 
which had been investigating the 
war production program, issued its 
report. 

The Senate report was announced 


by Senator Truman of Missouri, com- 
mittee chairman. It rebuked labor 
and business management for put- 
ting their own interests ahead of the 
nation’s welfare. It accused the 
Army, Navy, and OPM of bungling, 
and lack~of planning. A brief dis- 
cussion of some of the points cov- 
ered by the committee will indicate 
the tremendous job faced by War 
Production Chief Donald M. Nelson. 
Office of Production Management. 
The OPM was criticized for its fail- 
ure to speed up the production of 
vital materials such as aluminum; 
failure to give industry a clear pic- 
ture of what was needed by the 
Army and Navy; failure to foresee 
shortages of vital materials. 


Automobile Industry. It was criti- 
cized for failure to prepare for more 
war orders. This industry, the com- 
mittee said, “has scarcely even 
started to produce defense arti- 
cles. . .” (See Schol., January 19-24, 
1942, page 9: “Blueprint for Indus- 
try’s Battle Front.”) 

Labor. The committee said labor 
must share with government and 
business management the responsi- 
bility for the failure of the defense 
program. It pointed out that strikes 
seriously delayed defense production 
between June, 1940, and October, 
1941. It added, however, that no time 
has been lost because of defense 
strikes since the Pearl Harbor at- 
tack. 

Housing. The committee found 
confusion, bickering and . personal 
jealousy stalling the defense housing 
program. It found that 10 govern- 
ment agencies are engagec in build- 
ing houses for defense workers. Dis- 
putes between these agencies have 
caused housing shortages in certain 
areas. 

Looking ahead. The committee 
felt, however, that final victory is cer- 
tain if everyone works together. “The 
Committee wants the war to be won 
as soon as possible and at minimum 
expenditure of life and property. 
Carelessness and inefficiency have 
already cost us a great deal, and if 
continued, can cost us much more, 
even though in the long run we will 
win the war because of the sheer ex- 
tent of our resources.” 

The new War Production Board, 
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headed by Chairman Nelson, takes the 
place ot the Supply, Priorities and Allo- 
cations Board. Members of SPAB move 
over to the new WPB. They are: 

Chairman Nelson; Vice President 
Wallace, chairman of the Board of Eco- 
nomic Warfare; William S. Knudsen, 
former Director General of the Office 
of Production Management, who goes 
to the War Department as Director of 
Production with the rank of lieutenant 
general; Sidney Hillman, former OPM 
Associate Director General; Leon Hen- 
derson, Administrator of the Office of 
Price Administration (the OPA is out- 
side Nelson’s organization); Secretary 
of War Stimson; Secretary of Navy 
Knox; and Jesse H. Jones, Federal 
Loan Administrator. 


Nelson Has Final Word 


The members of the WPB all have 
jobs to perform in the war production 
program. They can meet with Chairman 
Nelson to improve their teamwork. 
They can give him “advice and assist- 
ance.” But they cannot balk at Mr. 
Nelson’s decisions. His word is final. 
This means that War Production Chief 
Nelson can give orders to members of 
President Roosevelt’s own Cabinet. 

For example, his powers are greater 
than those of Jesse H. Jones, Secretary 
of Commerce and Federal Loan Ad- 
ministrator. Mr. Jones has the job of 
supplying money’ for the building of 
new plants. He has been criticized by 
some defense officials because of delays 
in expanding plants for the production 
of rubber, aluminum, magnesium, and 
steel. Now Mr. Nelson has the power 
to require Mr. Jones to speed up the 
building of new plants. 

Vice President Wallace, Secretary of 
War Stimson, and Secretary of Navy 
Knox all must accept Mr. Nelson’s word 
on _— of war production and 
supply. Even the Army and Navy Mu- 
nitions Board, which has been inde- 
pendent of the OPM and SPAB, now 
must report to Mr. Nelson. Previously, 
SPAB and OPM officials could offer 
only advice to Army and Navy officers 





The above chart shows how the Win- 
the-War Board operates. Donald 
Nelson is responsible only to the 
President, others responsible to him. 


on the buying of war supplies. The offi- 
cers could take it or leave it. From now 
on Mr. Nelson will give orders to these 
officers. 

President Roosevelt junked SPAB 
when he appointed Mr. Nelson chair- 
man of the WPB. Chairman Nelson’s 
first official act was to junk the OPM, 
which was supposed to carry out 
SPAB’s orders. He then set up six di- 
visions under the WPB, to throw every 
available man, machine, and factory in- 
to war production. He explained that 
these six divisions have been put in 
charge of “hard-hitting” men who will 
have full authority over industry. They 
will receive advice from industry and 
labor. But they will make the final deci- 
sions and see that they are executed. 

“Debating societies are out,” said Mr. 
Nelson. “We are going to have action.” 

The major divisions of the WPB will 
consist of the following: 

Requirements Committee—William L. 
Batt. Army and Navy officers, and other 
users of vital materials, will serve on 
this committee to distribute materials 
where they are needed most urgently. 

Materials Division—W. L. Batt. Will 
determine where and how materials can 
be obtained. 

Purchases Division—D. L. Mac- 
Keachie. To work with Army and Navy 
on purchasing of supplies. 
..Production Division—W. H. Harrison. 
Will study industrial production prob- 
lems. Also takes over division of con- 
tract distribution, which was directed 
by F. B. Odlum. Has more power than 
Odlum had to spread large contracts 
for war supplies as much as possible to 
help little business. 

Labor Division — Sidney Hillman. 
Will see that trained wins are on 
hand when and where needed. He did 
the same work when he was co-director 
of the OPM. 
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Civilian Supply Division—Leon Hen- 
derson. His job, Mr. Nelson said, is to 
a to see that necessary peacetime 
industries are not starved out by the 
war production program. 

Industry Operations Division—J. S. 
Knowlson. Will take over the OPM pri- 
orities division and see that the most 
important industries get first call on . 
the materials needed. 

Automotive Branch—Ernest Kanzler. 
Is responsible to J.-S. Knowlson’s In- 
dustry Operations Division. Mr. Kanz- 
ler has full power to change over the 
automobile industry to 100 per cent war 
production. An OPM auto committee, 
which was set up to “assist” the indus- 
try in changing over to war production, 
will be kept. But this committee and 
each auto company, must take orders 
from Mr. Kanzler. (See Schol., Janu- 
ary 19-24, 1942, page 9: “Blueprint for 
Industry’s Battle Front.”) 

Mr. Nelson explained Mr. Kanzler’s 
job this way: “If Ford Motor Company 
has idle machines, and General Motors 
needs them, Mr. Kanzler’s job will be 
to see that those machines are used.” 


Indusiries to Have “Czars” 


Chairman Nelson said the Automo- 
tive Branch under “Czar” Kanzler is a 
sample of how other big industries will 
be organized for war production. At 
least 50 of these industries will each 
have a “czar” and an advisory commit- 
tee reporting directly to the Industry 
Operations Division. (Chart on this 
page lists other WPB officials.) 

After outlining his new organization, 
Mr. Nelson told reporters: 

“I am going to do this job if any man 
can. I am no super-man. I don’t believe 
in super-men. But if I can do this job, 
and I think I can, it will be done. If 
not I shall be the first to admit it and 
step down.” 

Labor and industry were both asked 
by Mr. Nelson to suggest ways of put- 
ting industry to work on war orders. “I 
won't worry about where the ideas come 
from,” he added.. 
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WORLD PROBLEMS 


East Indies--- 
Allied Barrier 
In the Far East 


Far-Flung Dutch Islands 
Screen Australia; Form a 
3000 Mile Communication 
Line for the Allied Forces 





Netherlands East Indies has 

long been expected. These 
Dutch islands are made up of the 
richest region of the Far East. They 
produce 33 per cent of the ,world’s 
rubber, 30 per cent of its tin, $5 per 
cent of its quinine, and 3 per cent 
of its oil. The wealth of the Indies, 
particularly their oil, is badly needed 
by Japan’s army, navy, and war in- 
dustries. 

But the Japanese are interested m 
more than the wealth of the Indies. 
The geographical position of these 
islands is as important to Japan as 
their wealth. These 20,000 islands 
sprawl like the scattered pieces of a 
jigsaw puzzle from the Indian Ocean 
to the Pacific—a distance of 3000 
miles. They have an aree one-fourth 
as large as the United States. They 
are 50 times as large as Holland, the 
nation that owns them. 


The Main Islands 


Even the British. now admit that 
the East Indies have replaced Singa- 
pore as the “key” to Allied defenses 
in the Southwest Pacific. We can un- 


Ti: Japanese invasion of the 


derstand this better if we examine — 


the location of certain East Indian 
islands. 

At the western end of the Indies is 
Sumatra. It extends up past Singa- 
pore, and is separated fies the “Lion 
City” by a few miles of water. Off 
the southeastern tip of Sumatra is 
Java, whose pet 4 is Batavia, the 
largest city in the East Indies. 

At the eastern tip of Java is the Is- 
land of Bali. Before the war Bali had 
a good tourist trade. Art flourishes on 
this island and’ Balinese dancers are 
world famous. 

North of Java is Borneo and Cele- 
bes. Control of these islands would 


Dutchman and native soldier man Indies 
anti-aircraft machine gun side by side. 
Helmet protects against sun and insects. 


carry Japanese forces to the narrow 
waters of the Java Sea, directly op- 
positz Java itself. East of Celebes are 
the Molucca Islands, including Am- 
boina, spice island and important 
Dutch naval base. At the eastern end 
of the Netherlands Indies is New 
Guinea, part of which is owned by 
Britain. 

All together, these islands form a 
protective barrier for Australia, 
which lies to the south. They also 
form a line of communication be- 
tween Singapore and Australia. 
American supply vessels going south 
from Hawaii generally pass through 
Samoa and the Fiji islands, and then 
go along the coast of: Australia to 
Port Darwin, the air and naval base 
on Australia’s northern tip. (See map 
on pages 4, 5.) 

From Port Darwin, ships go west- 
ward to Java. General Sir Archibald 
P. Wavell, supreme commander of 
Allied forces in the Southwest Paci- 
fic, has set up his headquarters at 
Java. But American ships bound for 
Java generally have used the 


Molucca passage near Celgbes. Japa- 
nese bombers on Celebes may be 
able to close this passage. Then 
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American ships would have to go 
around the southern end of Australia, 
adding a week to their sailing time 
and delaying war supplies needed by 
the hard-pressed Dutch and British. 
This outline of the geographical 
position of the East Indies makes 
clear Japan’s plan of attack. Control 
of Celebes will delay American aid 
to the Dutch Indies and Singapore. 
Control of Sumatra and Borneo will 
allow the Japanese to close in on 
Singapore from two sides. Even if 
the British halt the Japanese drive 
down through Malaya, the seizure of 
Sumatra and Borneo would cut off 
Singapore from outside aid. 
Japanese control of shipping routes 
around Sumatra also would cut off 
vital Allied supplies of rubber and 
tin. From Malaya and the Indies 
comes almost the entire world supply 
of rubber, and 75 per cent of its tin. 
Finally, Japanese forces in Su- 
matra, Borneo, and Celebes, could 
then launch an all-out air and sea 
attack on Java, the center of the East 
Indies defenses. The selection of 
Java as General Wavell’s headquar- 
ters shows the importance of this 
island to the Allies. Java must be 
held to block a future Japanese drive 
southward to Australia or westward 
toward the riches of British India. 
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Can the Allies hold out in Java? Will 
the natives of the East Indies remain 
loyal to their Dutch masters? Answers 
to these questions require a brief re- 
view of East Indies’ history. 

The Dutch discovered these rich 
islands in 1596, and began to develop 
their land and resources about 100 
years ago. Since then they have made 
great progress. Disease was stamped 
out, railroads were built, the power of 
native rulers was limited, and a half na- 
tive Parliament was established. 

Foreign businessmen were invited to 
develop the islands’ resources for oil, 
rubber, tea, quinine, tin, tobacco, su- 
gar, copra, teakwood, tapioca, and sul- 
phur. But the rights of the natives were 
protected. Foreign businessmen have 


councilors appointed by him and by 
the 60 sacle of the Volksraad. His 
word is law in the East Indies. But he 
gives the natives every chance to run 
their own affairs. The present Governor 
General’s wife is an American. 

The temperature in the islands sel- 
dom goes higher than 90 degrees. But in 
the afternoons the humidity is steam- 
ingly high. The 240,000 Europeans 
who live in the Indies rise at 6 a.m., 
work until 1 p.m., have lunch, sleep 
until 5 p.m., work a little in the eve- 
ning, and have a very late dinner. 

During the past two years the Dutch 
have been preparing for trouble. In 
1939, Lieutenant General Hein ter 
Poorten, commander in chief of the 
army, came to the United States to buy 























been strictly controlled, and white men 
are not allowed to own land. 


The Dutchman gets along with the 
natives probably better than any other 
colonial rulers in the world. The na- 
tives are gentle for the most part, al- 
though some are unruly, as the Dyaks 
in Borneo used to be. 

The education of natives is compul- 
sory and the professions are open to 
native men and women. Natives have 
seldom made trouble. Nine years ago 
the native crew of a Dutch warship re- 
volted over pay and ran away with the 
ship. But it soon surrendered. There is 
freedom of religion in the islands—most 
of the inhabitants are Mohammedans. 
The natives hate the Japanese. 

The Netherlands East Indies are part 
of the Dutch Empire. Their ruler still 
is Queen Wilhelmina. But they have 
been practically self-governing since 
May, 1940. At that time the Nazis over- 
ran Holland. Queen Wilhelmina fled to 
London to continue the fight against 
Germany. 

The defense of the East Indies is the 
responsibility of the Governor General, 
pan A. W. L. Tjarda van Starken- 

rgh Stachouwer, who was appointed 
ten years ago by Queen Wilhelmina. 

The Governor General is advised by 


Source of our rubber in normal times. 
Automobile drivers who face tire ration- 
ing should be interested in this map. 


American airplanes. He returned to the 
Indies with two Glenn Martin seaplanes 
and made the first military plane flights 
over those islands. 

Late in 1941 the East Indies air fleet 
totaled about 800 to 1,000 bombers 
and combat planes. Glenn Martin 
bombers, and Curtiss Falcons and Hawk 
fighters make up most of the air force. 
Brewster fighters, and powerful Catalina 
tying boats began to arrive in the Indies 
last fall. Secret air fields have been hid- 
den in jungles all over the islands. Every 
airbase is surrounded by fields of up- 
right bamboo stakes. Every stake is 
= tipped—to discourage landings 

y Japanese parachute troops. 

The regular army numbers more than 
130,000 men. More than 6,000 motor 
vehicles are used, including two-man 
tanks. Larger tanks are not used because 
they would bog down in the swampy 
jungles. All men 18 to 45 must serve 
either in the Stadtwacht (city guard), 
or the regular army. The compulso 
native conscription law put into effect 
last summer allowed army com- 
manders to expand their forces greatly. 
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The East Indian naval force consists 
of 4 cruisers, 12 destroyers, 18 sub- 
marines, and more than 50 torpedo 
boats. The main naval and air base at 
Surabaya, Java, has drydocks to repair 
warships. 

The Dutch made no plans to defend 
all the 20,000 East Indian islands. 
Many of them will be of no value to 
Japan because they are covered with 
steaming jungles full of tigers, snakes, 
and malaria. The Dutch commanders 
prepared to aid the -defense of 
Singapore and the Philippines, and to 
leave nothing of value in the islands they 
lost to Japan. (At every refinery and oil 
field on Borneo and Sumatra there is a 
Dutch official whose job is to destroy 
these properties before the Japanese 
arrive. ) 

When Pearl Harbor was attacked the 
Dutch declared war on Japan before 
the Allies did. Their planes and sub- 
marines have Beier at least two 
dozen Japanese warships and transports 
operating off the coast of Malaya and 
the Philippines. 

The Dutch defenders of Tarakan, oil- 


_ tich island near Bornep, destroyed the 


oil wells before they were overwhelmed 
by the Japanese. Other Dutch forces are 
fighting invaders who took over Sara- 
wak-and North Borneo, the British- 
owned sections of the islands of Borneo. 
The Japanese hope to seize Balik 
Papan, Borneo’s richest oil field, 350 
ile south of Tarakan. But the de- 
fenders say they will find nothing but 
“charred oil plants and wells and dead 
Dutchmen.” Bitter fighting also took 
place in Minahassa, the northeastern 
arm of Celebes, where the Dutch de- 
stroyed property as they retreated. 
Malaya’s neighbor, Sumatra, has 
ranges of jungle-clad mountains which 
the Dutch are determined to defend to 
the last man. This island has rich re- 


‘ sources of gold, silver, tin, iron, and 


antimony. Oil is obtained in Palembang. 


“World’s Kindest People” 

Java, the main target of Japan’s drive, 
is poor in minerals, but the rich soil has 
led +> a great agricultural development. 

Fo:v million people live in Java, 
making it the most densely populated 
spot on earth. The hard-working Java- 
nese, called the “world’s kindest peo- 
ple,” have terraced the mountains and 
cleared most of the jungles in order to 
raise, enough rice and other foods. 
Quinine, obtained from cinchona bark, 
is Java's most important export. 

The great strength of Java as an Al- 
lied base lies in the fact that the interior 
is highly developed, and contains a vast 
population of loyal natives. Even if 
the Japanese obtainéd a foothold on 
the coast, the rugged mountain region 
around Bandoeng (army and air force 
headquarters) will be hard to conquer. 
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OUR AMERICAN HERITAGE 


advancing along the Middle 

Border and in the industrial 
regions of the Northeast where 
workingmen hurrahed for “Old 
Hickory” Jackson, but in the third 
great section of the nation, the 
South, it was on the retreat. It was 
from the South that much of the 
American philosophy of democracy 
had originally come. ' 

It was a southerner, Jefferson, who 
wrote the Declaration of Independ- 
ence; and another southerner, Jack- 
_son, who had come to symbolize the 
new democracy of the eighteen- 
twenties. The South, too, had in the 
past been nationalistic in its outlook. 
It had furnished to the nation its 
three greatest leaders of nationalism 
— Washington, Jefferson, and Jack- 
son. But now the South was turning 
away from democracy and turning 
away, too, from nationalism. 

The explanation for this porten- 
tous change was to be found, of 
course, in the growth of slavery. The 
first Negro slaves had been brought 
to American shores in 1619. But not 
until the eighteenth century did 
slavery become important in the 
South, and not until Eli Whitney 
perfected the cotton gin in 1793, did 
it become essential. ‘ 

All through the eighteenth cen- 
tury leading southerners had de- 
plored slavery and had tried to set 
it on the road to disappearance. Dur- 
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ing the colonial period they had — 


been balked by the mother country; 
after independence they found it im- 
possible to hold back the rising im- 
portance of slavery, interwoven so 
closely with the southern economic 
system and southern life. 

So slavery, which had first been 
regarded as an evil, then as a “neces- 
sary” evil, soon came to be regarded 
simply as necessary, and eventually 
as a positive good. And though the 
moral sentiment of the world was al- 
ready turning against slavery, and 
though it is today regarded as an 
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Professor of History, Columbia University 


unmitigated evil, we must try to un- 
derstand how it was that so many 
good and upright Americans, during 
those years, thought it a positive 
good. ' 
' The Negro, taken originally from 
Africa—and_often already a slave in 
his homeland—learned his master’s 
language, and accepted in some de- 
gree his moral and religious stand- 
ards. He was taught the speech, the 
techniques, the social customs of 
white men. He gave his labor and re- 
ceived in return. security—food, 
clothing, shelter, medical care, and 
even social status, after a fashion. 
He was made an essential part of the 
social structure of the South. 

For slavery was, always, more than 





1 The Cotton 
_ Kingdom 











merely an economic institution. It 
was a social, a religious, a moral, a 
legal institution as well. It was not 
judged on the basis of profit or loss. 
Even had it proved unprofitable (as 
it probably was), southerners would 
not have abandoned it. Indeed, they 
thought that they could not. 

The average southerner could not 
conceive of the Negro as a free man, 
working on his own, without super- 
vision or protection. The Negro was 
there—there to stay, and southerners 
thought that as long as he was there 


. he would have to remain a slave. 


There was, after all, no way of get- 
ting rid of him. Colonization schemes 
had failed; northern states did not 


‘want him. Somehow or other he had 


to be kept and made useful, and to 
southerners that meant that some- 
how or other the institution of slav- 
ery had to be preserved. 


The trouble was, of course, that 
slavery came to be a moral issue. Be- 
cause slaves were neither numerous 
nor profitable to the North, northern 
states had outlawed the institution 
of slavery. Now, everywhere in that 
section, moral sentiment was turning 
against the institution, and against 
those who maintained it and profited 
by it. 

Soon many northerners had 
convinced themselves that slave- 
holders were wicked men, and began 
calling names. Southerners respond- 
ed with the charge that abolitionists 
were themselves wicked men—that 
they were prepared to hand the 
Negro over to his own fate, prepared 
to plunge the country into civil war, 
that they were agitators who would 
do better to solve problems at home 
before they tried to solve problems 
in the South that they did not under- 
stand. 

So the nation divided on sectional 
lines, and sectional divisions became 
moral divisions. Northerners, con- 
vinced that slavery was wicked, in- 
sisted that it be limited to its original 
confines, while others went so far as 
to attack it everywhere and insist 
upon its abolition. Southerners, con- 
vinced that slavery was good for 
whites and Negroes alike, insisted 
that slavery be permitted to expand 
in the West and that it be protected 
where it already existed. Here was 
the basic conflict—perhaps “irre- 
pressible”’—which led in the end to 
the greatest of civil wars. 





“Our American Heritage’ Continues 
Dr. Commager’s weekly series of 
articles on “Our American Heritage” 
will continue through this semester. 
The first article in another series 
by Dr. Commager appears this week 
on page 8. These articles, which will 
continue to appear in the first issue 
of each month, will deal with World 
War II. Dr. Commager will discuss 
the causes, issues and conduct of the 
war, and the prospects for peace. 
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Part of the campus of Hindman Settlement School, which 
is located in the extreme eastern hill country of Kentucky. 


pn—eenel ENTUCKY'S MODERN PIONEERS- 


DEMOCRACY AT WORK SOLVING ITS PROBLEMS IN AMERICAN COMMUNITIES 


SONOUUDOEDONNUOOOEREFNOREOOORD 


meena 


N the summer of 1900, five women 
pitched their tents on a_ hillside 
above Troublesome Creek, so named 

because it does “trouble” considerably 
when the rains fall and the waters rise 
in the narrow valleys in the eastern hill 
country of Kentucky. Nearby was the 
village of Hindman, county seat of 
Knott County. 

The women had come to Hindman at 
the request of Uncle Solomon Everidge, 
an eighty-year-old patriarch, who hoped 
that his “grands and greats” would have 
the chance for the education he himself 
had never had. For two summers they 
lived in tents, teaching classes in cook- 
ing and sewing. Then the Hindman 
people raised money enough to buy a 
small house and plot of land. They 
begged “the Quare Wimmen” (famous 
in Lucy Furman’s stories cf Kentucky) 
to stay permanently and teach “book 
larnin’.” 

So, in August, 1902, Katherine Pettit 
and May Stone, two young Kentucky 
women, established the Hindman Settle- 
ment School, one of the earliest of its 
kind in the country. Ten years later, Miss 


The pack-horse librarian from Pine Mt. 
Settlement School makes a_ 15-mile 
circuit each week to distribute books. 





Hindman’s library. The distribution of books to the rural 
schools is an important part of the Settlement’s work. 


eminent: 


Hindman and Pine Mountain Settlement, m,:mmmmmnmmmmn 
Schools, Knott and Harlan Counties, Kentucky 


Pettit went “over the mountain” to 
neighboring Harlan County to start the 
Pine Mountain Settlement School. These 
two schools are supported mainly by 
contributions from interested persons all 
over the country. 

Students at Hindman and Pine Moun- 
tain are learning the great lesson our 
American democracy must learn if it is 
to continue today. These young people 
are “learning by doing,” and, more im- 
portant, they are learning the necessity 
of doing together the everyday jobs that 
make life more satisfying. 

From its small beginnings in 1902, 
Hindman today has 165 acres of land, 
and nearly 20 buildings. There are 550 
students in the high school and grades 
combined. Seventy of the students 
board at the Settlement. The rest come 
in by bus and on foot from all over 
Knott County. 

In order to “learn by doing,” the 70 
boarding students have a work program 
as part of their school training. Each 
boy and girl spends several hours a day 
at a job over a period of one semester. 
Some of the students work in the dining 
room ‘or kitchen. Others work in the 
dormitories, the library, the dairy, etc. 

In two years’ time each student gains 
experience in a variety of fields, becom- 


ing finally a “head student” during his 
junior or senior year. He then learns 
to instruct and guide the younger stu- 
dents in the work. 

Several years ago a cooperative store 
was organized in the grade school 
building. A thriving business has been 
done, handling the necessary school 
supplies, candy, and other articles. The 
members of the store cooperative elect 
their board of directors and their stu- 
dent clerks. Membership is open to stu- 
dents and faculty alike, and to those in 
the town and surrounding community 
as well. 


Service to All 


People of the community have mar- 
keted their handicraft work through the 
School's Fireside Industries Depart- 
ment: fine woven homespuns, coverlets 
with beautiful old patterns, sturdy 
furniture and split GE cong It is hoped 
te organize the handicrafts into another 
cooperative venture and spread the idea 
throughout the county. 

Hindman believes it is necessary to 
play together as well as to work to- 
gether. The recreation director there- 


A member of Pine Mountain’s “com- 
munity group” is bringing friendship and 
a helping hand to an isolated family. 








fore divides her time between the 
Settlement, which includes the local 
public grade and high schools, and the 
many small rural schools in the country. 
She travels by station wagon or horse- 
back up and down the creeks, visiting 
regularly the more easily reached places. 
The recreation director also carries 


boxes of books on her visits to the 


schools. Every few weeks the collection 
changes hands from one ge to an- 
other. The distribution of books has 
always been an important part of Hind- 
man’s work. The Settlement is also a 
center of health service for the com- 
munity. 

Students at Pine Mountain join in 
helping to perform the ‘services neces- 
sary to community living, such as cook- 
ing, housekeeping, gardening. 

Besides performing these tasks the 
students render many services to. the 
community. Third year students study 
the cooperative movement, and operate 
their own consumers’ cooperative store. 
The Harmon Foundation is now making 
a film that will show this co-op group's 
activities. 

Principal Arthur W. Dodd explains 
that Pine Mountain has drop the 
usual school-room teaching methods, 
and has substituted “a guidance based 
program built on local needs . . .” 


“Help and Be Helped” 


Pine Mountain's course in community 
service is outstanding. This year’s “com- 
munity group”—thirteen girls and seven 
boys who comprise the junior class— 
engages in five major types of work; 
home oe school visiting, infirmary 


service, health clinics, and pack-horse 
library. The whole group also meets at 
« “general conference” to discuss daily 
problems. With the simple philosophy 
of “help and be helped,” the students 
then go to work. Here is a report by 
Birdena Bishop, coordinator of the com- 
munity group: 

“Our home visitors, with their brown 
canvas bags containing first aid kits and 


whatever they wish to carry to help in- 


a day’s service, trek up and down the 
five creeks which converge near the 
school. . . .Other students work in the 
nearby one-room schools. These “am- 
bassadors of good will” help teachers 
and pupils in many ways. 

“A girl from the communi up is 
on duty each day at the gf ow na 
firmary. Under the direct supervision of 
the nurse and doctor she becomes fa- 
miliar with all phases of ni rou- 
tine. On two afternoons a week the girls 
travel with the doctor to outlying 
clinics; acting as secretary and nurse. 

“All the small returns of our work add 
up to a great deal. Our boys and girls 
are becoming community conscious.” 
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U. $. Admiral Is Far East Boss 


He's a Hard Disciplinarian, but Officers Agree That 
Admiral Hart Is the Man to Take Over in a Tough Spot 


HILE the 

American 
public was clamor- 
ing for news of our 
fleet in the Pacific 
after the attack on 
Pearl Harbor, a 
magnificent feat of 
seamanship was 
being executed 
quietly by Admiral 
“Tommy” Hart. 

In the opinion of 
naval authorities, 
this brilliant ex- 
ploit will some day 
rank with the ma- 
jor naval episodes 
of the war. 

Admiral Hart led our fleet, with 
its “train” of slow-moving supply 
ships, tankers, cargo vessels, tugs, 
tenders and ‘repair ships, from its 
dangerous position at Cavite, 30 
miles from Manila, to the compara- 
tively secure waters of the Nether- 
lands Indies. 

Licking obstacles is all in the 
day’s work to Admiral Hart. When 
he entered the Naval Academy in 
1892, the midshipman from Davi- 
son, Michigan, was only 15 years 
of age, the second youngest in his 
class. The new plebe was promptly 

iven the curious nickname of 


“Dad” Wr his fellow classmates. — 


Nobody knows why. 

Though puny and undersized, 
and not a brilliant student, by 
graduation “Tommy” Hart’ had 
pushed his way up to stand 13th 
in his class of 47. The competition 
was stiff,-too. There were seven 
other future admirals in that class. 

In those days a midshipman from 
Annapolis had to serve two years at 
sea before getting an ensign’s com- 
mission. “Tommy” Hart served his 
two years during the Spanish 
American war, and gained valuable 
experience as a midshipman on the 
battleship Massachusetts. He was 

~given his ensign’s commission in 
1899. While still in his 20’s, Lieut. 
Hart received his first command — 
the destroyer Lawrence. 

When the First World War broke 
out Lieut. Hart had 19 years of 
service to his credit, and was an ex- 
cellent all-round officer. He was 
sent to Ireland to command two 


Official U. 8. Navy Photo 
Admirai Thomas C. Hart 


submarine divisions _ 
in operations 
against German sea 
raiders. His suc- 
cesses against en- 
emy U-boats won 
him the Distin- 
guished S ervice 
Medal. 

Admiral Hart is 
married tothe 
daughter of Ad- 
miral Willard 
Brownson, former 
commander of the 
U. S. Asiatic Fleet. 
They .met when 
Hart taught at the 
Naval Academy. 
They have five children, three 
daughters and two sons. One son is 
an Annapolis graduate. 

In 1924 Hart spent a year on 
the faculty of the Army War Col- 
lege. His knowledge of Army af- 
fairs should come in handy today. 
The Seccnd World War has empha- 
sized the importance of teamwork 
between land, sea, and air forces. 

In 1929, Hart became a rear ad- 
miral. Two years later he returned 
to the Naval Académy as superin- 
tendent. While there he settled the 
football squabble with West Point 
that had caused the cancellation of 
the annual game for two years. In 
1939 he was appointed Commander 
in Chief of the Asiatic Fleet. He is 
now Supreme Naval Commander 
of the United Nations in the South- 
west Pacific. 

Admiral Hart wears the only 
Berry Wall stand-up collar in the 
Navy. He matches this stiff collar 
with stiff discipline at all times. 
One officer said he would prefer 
an easier man in time of peace, but 
Hart is “his man” in times like these. 

As a man who received his 
D.S.M. for exploits with “pi 
boats,” it was natural -for the Ad- 
miral to hop a submarine as his 
sea-going taxi in his latest exploit. 

“There were two persons aboard 
that submarine,” he said later, “who 
were very much out of place—Com- 
mander Lidner (a Dutch officer), 
whose 200 pounds occupied too 
much space, and myself, who am 
much too old to go traveling in 
submarines.” 
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SYNTHETIC RUBBER « Industry's Baby Giant 


POUND of rubber in the hand is 
worth a ton of rubber in the 
Malaya bush. 

Rubber is one of the sinews of mod- 
ern war. 

Armies roll on rubber. 

Planes take off and land on rubber, 
are equipped with self-sealing, bullet- 
proof rubber gas tanks. . 

Eighty tons of rubber went into the 
construction of the U.S.S. North Caro- 
lina, the Navy’s newest battleship. 

Three days after the attack on Pearl 
Harbor we took stock of our rubber sup- 
plies and worked out a scheme of 
civilian rationing. Ninety-eight per cent 
of our rubber comes from the Far East- 
ern war area. 

About 455,000 tons of rubber were 
piled up in warehouses; 145,000 tons 
were on their way across 12,000 miles 
of raider-infested ocean. Future sup- 
plies were uncertain. And we use 7()0,- 
000 tons of raw rubber a year. 

Synthetic rubber was the first thing 
that came to mind. Jesse Jones, Federal 
Loan Administrator, announced that we 
would spend $400,000,000 to boost the 
soy ae of our puny synthetic rub- 
er industry to 400,000 tons a year. 

What is synthetic rubber? It isn’t 
rubber. It is a substance that has the 
qualities of rubber. Synthetic rubber 
was first manufactured by blockaded 
Germany during World War I. The Ger- 
mans have since developed buna, an 
excellent substitute made of coal and 
lime. Buna is Germany’s chief source 
of rubber, though she does not produce 
more than 50,000 tons a year. Russia 
leads the world’s production of syn- 
thetic rubber. The newest Russian prod- 
ucts utilize petroleum and acetylene 





A. WHO’S WHO? 


Place the letter of the appropriate 
identification in the blank before the 
name to which it applies. 


1.—Donald a. Czar of the auto 


Nelson industry. 
b. Head of War Pro- 
2.—-Harry duction Board. 
Truman — ¢. New lieutenant gen- 
ee d eral in charge of 
snr Army production. 
— d. Senator from Mis- 
souri, critic of OPM. 
4 — en son €: Head of 1918 War 
Industries meg Yo 
f. Administrator of Of- 
mow ef fice of Price Admin- 
istration. 
6.—-William S. g. Head of War Labor 
Knudsen Board. 





Is synthetic rubber.as good as natu- 
ral rubber? Yes; better for some pur- 
poses. 

Certain types of synthetic rubber 
show greater resistance to the effects of 
chemicals and to deterioration by light, 
heat, air and oxygen. In skid tests, some 
synthetics were found to have better 
wearing qualities than natural rubber. 

Goodrich has developed a synthetic 
tire that is as hard-wearing as tires 
made of natural rubber. Thousands of 
these tires are now rolling on the high- 
ways. 


Synthetic rubber can be manufac- 


Harris & Ewing 
Jesse Jones holds tire made of guayule. 
Shrub may ease rubber shortage pinch. 


tured from petroleum, natural gas, agri- 
cultural products, such as potatoes, mo- 
lasses, grass, dandelion, and goldenrod. 
Almost any plant that has a hydrocar- 
bon content will do. 

There are unlimited possibilities in 
synthetic rubber. A factory covering one 
acre in area could produce 200 tons of 


B. UNDER WHAT FLAG? 

In the blank after each place where 
Americans are aiding in our war effort, 
tell under whose flag (in addition to our 
own) they are working. 

. Surinam: 
. St. Lucia: 
. Iceland: 
. Natal: 
. Chungking: 
6. Ulster: 


C. WHAT’S WHERE? 


Write in the place which completes 
the statement. 
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1. Chinese troops have reached the ter- 
ritory of another of the ABCD 
powers: 





What Do You Know About the News? 


Score 5 points for each correct answer. Total 100. How close 
can you come? Key to correct answers in Teachers Edition. 


2 


3. 


4. 





. Up to the outbreak of the war the 


. Headquarters of General Wavell and 


. The base of the United States At- 


. Base of the United States Pacific 
fleet: 


thiokol, a kind of synthetic rubber, in 
two hours. This is equivalent to the 
quantity of natural rubber produced 
by 1,000 acres of rubber trees in six 
months. 

How about the price? Crude rubber 

now sells for 22.5 cents a pound. Jesse 
Jones estimates that the price of syn- 
thetic rubber should be about 30 cents 
a pound. 
. We have another source of rubber, 
literally in the Nation’s back yard. It is 
the hardy, desert-growing guayule 
shrub, cousin to the milkweed. The 
shrub grows wild in the Mexican high- 
‘lands. It has been rong eon eS sci- 
entists working in the Salinas. Valley in 
California. Some. experts believe that 
guayule may eventually make us self- 
sufficient in natural rubber. 

The shrub matures in four years and 
yields more than 1,000 pounds of rub- 
ber an acre. The whole plant must be 
cut down, however, to extract the rub- 
ber from the roots and branches. 

About 1,000,000 pounds of rubber a 
month are now being produced from 
the guayule plant in the United States 
and Mexico. The amount will soon be 
considerably larger. The Department 
of Agriculture has approved a 45,000- 
acre guayule project in our Southwest 
desert country. , 

A plan is also being considered to 
“bomb” the vast arid lands of the South- 
west into fruitfulness by planting gua- 
yule seeds from low-flying airplanes. 
The seed could then be sown c. — 
on the 750,000,000 acres of public land. 

But all these plans will mature some 
time in the future. Golf and tennis balls 
will probably be rationed this summer. 





. The Netherlands Indies island oppo- 
site Singapore is 
Batavia, capital of Netherlands In- 
dies, is on the island of 

The Netherlands East Indies island 
of _______ is the most densely pop- 
ulated spot on the earth. 





United States got 98% of its 
——_—— from British Malaya and 
the Netherlands East Indies. 





General Brett are on the island of 





lantic fleet is at 
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NARRATOR: 

This is Independence Day, 

Fourth of July, the day we mean to 
keep, 

Whatever happens and whatever falls 

Out of a sky grown strange; 

This is the firecracker day for sunburnt 
kids, 

The day of the parade, — 

Slambanging down the street. 

Listen to the parade! 

There’s J. K. Burney’s float, 

Red-white-and-blue crepe-paper on the 
wheels, 

The Fire Department and the local 
Grange, 

There are the pretty girls with their hair 
curl 

Who represent the Thirteen Colonies, 

The Spirit of East Greenwich, Betsy 
Ross, 

Democracy, or just some pretty girls. 

There are the veterans and the Legion 
Post 

(Their feet are going to hurt when they 
get home), 

The band, the flag, the band, the usual 
crowd, 

Good-humored, watching, hot, 

Silent a second as the flag goes by, 

Kidding the local cop and eating pop- 
sicles, 

Jack Brown and Rosie Shapiro and Dan 
Shay, 

Paul Bunchick and the Greek who runs 
the Greek’s, 


The black-eyed children out of Sicily, . 


The girls who giggle and the boys who 
ush, 

All of them there and all of them a 
nation. 

And, afterwards. 

There'll be ice-cream and. fireworks and 
a speech 

By Somebody the Honorable Who, 

The lovers will pair off in the kind dark 

And Tessie Jones, our honor-graduate, 

Will read the declaration. 
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LISTEN TO THE PEOPLE 


“We've ridden out storms before and we'll ride out this one, 
Ride it out and get through.” 


By Stephen Vincent Benet 


That’s how it is..It’s always been that 


way. 

That's our Fourth of July, through war 
and peace, 

That's our Fourth of July. 


And a lean farmer on a stony farm 

Came home from mowing, buttoned up 
his shirt 

And walked ten miles to town, 

Musket in hand. 

He didn’t know the sky was falling 
down 

And, it may be, he didn’t know so 
much. 

But people oughtn’t to be pushed 
around 

By kings or any such. 

A workman in the city dropped his 
tools. 

An ordinary, small-town kind of man 

Found himself standing in the April sun, 

One of a ragged line 

Against the skilled professionals of war, 
e matchless infantry who could not 
fail, 

Not for the profit, not to conquer worlds, 

Not for the pomp or the heroic tale 

But first, and principally. since he was 
sore. 

They could do things in quite a lot of 
ey 

They shouldn’t do them here, in Lexing- 
ton. : 


He looked around and saw his neigh- 
bors’ faces. . .. 


An ANGRY VOICE: 
Disperse, ye villians!) Why don't you 
isperse. 
A CaLM VoIcE: 

Stand your ground, men. Don't fire un- 
less fired upon. But if they mean to 
have a war, let it begin here! 
Narrator, RESUMING: 

Well, that was that. And later, when he 
died 

Of fever or a bullet in the guts, 

Bad_ generalship, starvation, dirty 
wounds 

Or any one of all the thousand things 

That kill a man in wars, 

He didn’t die handsome but he did die 

* free 

And maybe that meant something. It 
could be. 

Oh, it’s not pretty! Say it all you like! 

It isn’t a bit pretty. Not one bit. 


Note: In Social Studies Edition, pages 17-24 (English Section) are omitted. 


But that is how the liberty was won. 
That paid for the firecrackers and the 
band. 


A TOTALITARIAN VOICE, PERSUASIVE: ~ 
My worthy American listeners, 
I am givi § you one more chance. 
Don’t you know that we are completely 

invincible, don’t you? 

Won't you just admit that we are the 
wave of the future, won’t you? 
You are a very nice, mongrel, disgust- _ 


ing people — 


But, naturally, you need new leader- 
ship. 

We can supply it. We’ve sent the same 
brand to fourteen nations. 

It comes in the shape of a bomb and 
it beats as it sweeps as it cleans. 

For those of you who like Benito Mus- 
solini, we can supply him 

(He’s three doors eos to the left, at 
the desk marked second Vice Presi- 
dent). 
Now be sensible — give up this corrupt 
and stupid nonsense of democracy. 
And you can have the crumbs from our 
table and a trusty’s job in our world- 
jail. 

Sicabiony is finished. We are the 
future. 


(MUSIC UP AND OMINOUS) 
NARRATOR, RESUMING: 


The sky is dark, now, over the parade, 
The sky’s an altered sky, a sky that 
might be. 


There’s J. K. Burney’s ficat 

With funny-colored paper on the wheels 

Or no — excuse me — used to be J. K.’s. 

But the store’s under different manage- 
ment 

Like quite a lot of stores. 

You see, J. K. got up in church one day. 

After it all had happened and walked 
out, : 

The day they instituted the new order. 

They had a meeting. Held in the church. 

He just walked out. That's all. 

That's all there is to say about J. K. 

Though I remember just the way he 
looked, 

White-faced and chin stuck out. 

I think they could have ‘let the church 
alone. 

It’s kind of dreary, shutting up the 
church. 
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But don’t you say I said so. Don’t you 
say! 

Liston to the parade! 

There are the pretty girls with their hair 
curled, 

Back from the labor camp. 

They represent the League of Strength 
Through Joy. 

At least, I guess it’s that. 

No, they Son't go to high-school any 
more. 

They get told where they go. We all get 
told. 

And, now and then, it happens like Jack 
Brown, 

Nice fellow, Jack. Ran the gas-station 

re. 

But he was married to a You-Know- 
Who. 

Fond of her, too. 

I don’t know why we never used to 
mind. 

Why, she walked round like anybody 
else, 

Kept her kids clean and joined. the 
Ladies’ Social. 

Just shows you, doesn’t it? But that’s 
all done. 

And you won't see her in the crowd 
today, 

Her or the kids or Jack, 

Unless you look six feet under the 

‘ound, 

The lime-washed ground, the bitter 
prison ground 

That hides the martyrs and the inno- 
cent, 

And you won't see Dan Shay. 

Dan was a Union man 

And now we don’t have Unions any 
more. 

They wouldn’t even let. him take his 


Specs, 

The day the troopers came around for 
him. 

Listen to the parade! 

The marching, marching, marching feet, 

All with the same hard stamp! 

The bands, the bands, the an the 
flags, the flags, 

The sharp, mechanical, inhuman cheer 

Dragged from the straining throats of 
the stiff crowd! 

It’s Independence — sorry, 
take! — 

It’s National Day — the Day of the New 
Order! 

We let it happen — we forgot the old 

Bleak words of common sense, “Unite 
or Die,” 

And the clock struck—and the bad 
dream was here. 

TOTALITARIAN VOICE: 

Thank you ladies and gentlemen. De- 
mocracy is finished. You are finished. 
We are the present! 

(MUSIC UP AND DOWN) 
NARRATOR: 
That is one voice. You've heard it. Don’t 


ry at it. 
And don’t forget it can be slick or harsh, 


my mis- 


Violent or crooning, but it’s still the 
same 
And it means death. 


Are there no other voices? None at all? 

No voice at all out of the long parade 

That marched so many years. 

Out of the passion of the Puritans, 

The creaking of the wagons going west, 

The s of Sharpsburg, the unnum- 
onal dank ‘ia . 

Out of the baffled and bewildered hosts 

Who came here for a freedom hardly 
known, 

Out of the bowels of the immigrant ship, 

The strange, sick voyage, the cheating 
and the scorn 

And yet, at the end, Liberty. 

Liberty with a torch in her right hand, 

Slowly worked out, deceived a thousand 
times, 

But never quite forgotten, always grow- 
ing, 

Crowiig like wheat and corn. 

“I remember a man named Abe Lincoln. 

I remember the words he used to say.” 

Oh, we can call on Lincoln and Tom 
Paine, 

Adams and Jefferson. 

Call on the great words spoken that 
remain : 

Like the great stars of evening, the fixed 
stars, 

But that is not enough. 

The dead are we, 9 and are part of us 

And yet the dead are dead. This is our 
world, 

Our time, our choice, our anguish, our 
decision. 

This is our world. We have to make it 
now. 

A hundred and thirty millions of us have 
to 

And make it well, or suffer the bad 
dream. . 

What have we got to say? 


Man's Voice: . 

I guess I haven’t thought about it much. 

I been too busy. Way I figure it 

It’s this way. We've got something. If 
it’s crummy 

The bunch of us can change what we 
don’t like 

In our own way and mean it. 

I got a cousin back in the old country. 

He says it’s swell there but he couldn't 
change 

A button on his pants without an order 

From somebody’s pet horse. Maybe he 
likes it. 

I'm sticking here. That’s all. Well, sign 
me off. 


NARRATOR: 
People, you people, living everywhere, 
Sioux Falls and Saugatuck and Texar- 
kana, 


Memphis and Goshen, Harrodsburg and 
Troy, 
People who live at postmarks with queer 


(SS (ay > Jit 

Blue Eye and Rawhide, Santa Claus and 
Troublesome, 

People by rivers, people of the plains, 

People whose eontour-plows bring back 


ass 

To a dust-bitten and dishonored garth, 

~ oe who farm the hillside acres 

And raise up fortitude between the 
stones, . 

Millions in cities, millions in the towns, 

People who spit a mile from their front 
doors 

And gangling kids, ballplaying in the - 
street, c 

All races and all stocks, all creeds and 
cries, 

And yet one people, one, and always 
striving. ... 
A Man: 

I’m on relief 

I — what they say about us on re- 

er, 

Those who never were there. 

All the same, we made the park. 

We made the road and the check-dam 
and the culvert. 

Our names are not on the tablets. For- 
get our names. 

But, when you drive on the road, re- 
member us, also. 

Remember Johnny Lombardo and his 


pick, 


Remember us, when you build de- 


mocracy, 
For we, too, were part and are part. 


NARRATOR: 

One nation, one. 

And the voices of young and old, of all 
who have faith, 

Jostling and mingling, speaking from 
the ground, 

Speaking from the old houses and the 
pride, _ 

Speaking from the deep hollows of the 
heart. 


TOTALITARIAN VOICE: 

But, my worthy American listeners, 

All this is degenerate talk. 

The future rolls like a wave and you 
cannot fight it. 


A VoIce: 
Who says we can’t? 
A Voice: 
Who says so? 
A Voice: 
How does he get that way? 
A Voice: 
You mean to tell me 
A little shrimp like that could run the 
world, 


A guy with a tick moustache and a bum 
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You mistake me. 

Others have often made the same mis- 
take 

Often and often and in — pn org 

I never play upon a e's strength. 

I play co that a ag and fears. 

I make their doubts my allies and my 
spies. 

I have a most convincing mask of peace 

Painted by experts, for one kind of 
sucker, 

And for another — I’m a business man, 

Straight from the shoulder, talking trade 
and markets 

And much misunderstood. 

I touch this man upon his etbook, 

That man upon his hatred for his boss, 

That man upon his fear. 

I offer everything, for offering’s cheap. 

I make no claims until I make the 
claims. 

I’m always satisfied until I'm not 

Which happens rather rapidly to those 

Who think I could be satisfied with less 

Than a dismembered and digested 
world. 

My secret weapon is no secret weapou. 

It is to turn all men against all men 

For my own purposes. It is to use 

Good men to te my ‘vork without their 
knowledge, 

Not only the secret traitor and the spy. 

It is to raise a question and a doubt 

Where there was faith. It is to subju- 
gate 

Men’s minds before their. bodies feel 
the steel. 

It is to use 

All envy, all despair, all prejudice 

For my own work. 

If you've an envy or a prejudice 

I'll play on it and use it to your ruin. 

My generals are General Distrust, 

General Fear, General Half-A-Heart, 

General It’s-Too-Late, : 

General Greed and Major-General Hate, 

And they go walking in civilian clothes 

In your own streets and whisper in your 
ears. 


I won't be beaten just by sitting tight. ° 


They tried that out in France. I won’t be 
beaten 

By hiding in the dark and making faces, 

And certainly I never will be. beaten 

By those who rather like my kind of 
world, 

Or, if not like it, think that it must 
come, a 

Those who have wings and burrow in 
the ground. 

For I'm not betting on the tanks, 

The guns, the planes, bombers, 


But on your own division and disunion. 

On your own minds and hearts to let 
me in, 

For, if that happens, all I wish for hap- 


pens. 

So what have you to say? 

What have you got to bet against my 
bet? 


Where’s your one voice? 


AMERICAN VOICE: 

Our voice is not one voice but many 
voices. 

Not one man’s, not the greatest, but the 
people’s. 

The blue sky and the forty-eight States 
of the people. 

Many in easy times but one in the pinch 

And that’s what some folks forget. 

Our voice is all the objectors and dis- 
senters 

And they sink and are lost in the 
groundswell of the people, 

Once the people rouse, once the people 
wake and listen. 

iPeople, you people, growing every- 
where, 

What have you got to say? 
A VolIcE: 

We are the people. Listen to us now. 
A Voice: 

Say you we're puny? We built Boulder 
Dam, 

We built Grand Coulee and the T. V. A. 

We built them out of freedom and our 
sweat. 
Voice: 

Say you we're faint of heart and little of 
mind? 

We poured like wheat through the gaps 
of the Appalachians. . id 

We made z seas of wheat, the seas 
of corn. 


We made five States a sea of wheat and : 


corn. 
Voice, LAUGHING: 
We built the cities and the skyscrapers, 
All the proud steel. We built them up so 
high 
The eagles lost their way. 
VoIcE: 
That’s us. When did you do a job like 
that? 
VoIcE: 
Wasn't enough. 
VoIcE: 
No, and you bet it' wasn’t. 
Not with the apple-sellers in the streets, 


Not with the empty shops, the hungry ° 


men, 


VOICE: 

But we learned some things in that 
darkness and kept free. 

We didn’t fold up and yell for a dictator. 

We built, even in the darkness. We 
learned our trade 

By the licks we took and we're building 
different now. 
VOICE: 

We lost our way for a while but we've 
found our way. 
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We know it and we'll hold it and well 
keep it. 

We'll tell it to the world. We're saying 
it. : 
VOICE: 

Freedom to speak and pray. 
VoIcE: 

Freedom from want and fear. 
VoIcE: 

That’s what we're building. 
NARRATOR: 

People, you people, risen and awake. ... 
VOICE: 

That’s what we're building and- well 
build it here. 

That’s what we're building and we'll 
build it now, 

Build it and make it shine across the 
world, 

A refuge and a fortress and a hope, 

Breaking old chains and laughing in the 
sun. 

This is the people’s cause, the people’s 
might. 

We have set up a standard for the free 

And it shall not go down. 

That’s why we drill the plate and turn 
the wheel, 

Build the big planes. 

That’s why a million and a half of us 

Learn here and now how free men stand 
in arms. 

Don’t tread on us, don’t hinder us, don’t 
cross us. 

We won't have tyranny here. 
VOICE: 

We don’t give one long iow hoot for 
your master race. 

We think your slick new order’s a bowl 
of raspberries. 

We'll pick the small and the free and 
the enduring, 

Wherever we find them and wherever 
they are. 

We won't have tyranny here. 
VOICE: 

We'll stick by Rosie Shapiro and Dan 
Shay, 

Paul Bunchick and the Greek who runs 
the Greek’s, 


(Concluded on page 24) 





adap VINCENT BENET, 
whom you’ve met so often in 
these pages, is the author of the 
famous short story zad play “The 
Devil and Daniel Webster” (see 
Scholastic, Sept. 22, 1941); of the 
long Pulitzer Prize winning nar- 
rative m John Brown’s Body; 
and of many other fine poems, 
plays, short stories. His “Listen 
to the People,” reprinted here in 
slightly shortened form, was 
broadcast over NBC, sponsored 
by the Council for Democracy 
of which Mr. Benét is a member. 
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Rupert Brooke 


J. THE year 1912 a young English- 


man set sail for America. He was 
a popular young man, but for some rea- 
son. no one was at the boat to see him 
off. When he saw the shouting, waving 
crowd on the pier, he suddenly wanted 
to be a part of it and so for a sixpence 
he engaged one of the boys who hang 
around docks to wave to him. Then he 
shouted incoherent messages from the 
boat, just as the other passengers did, 
and as long as he could see, a white— 
“well, not-so-white”—handkerchief was 
still waving faithfully. Lucky bey! For 
he had been chosen to wave good-bye 
to Rupert Brooke 
We have come, at the beginning of 
this new term, to the story of the poets 
of the first World War. The effect of 
war on poets and poetry must often be 
our theme for the rest of the year. 
Nearly everyone thinks first of Rupert 
Brooke when poets of the first World 
War are mentioned. Anyone at all in- 
terested in poetry has probably felt 
more personal unhappiness over the fact 
of his early death than over the death 
of any other poet except Keats. And 
for many of the same _reasons—his 
charm, his good looks, his exuberant 
love of life, as well as for the pity of 
genius allowed to die for reasons that 
man can prevent. Then too for the gal- 
lantry of his four sonnets about the war, 
especially of the lines that had soon 
found their way into every heart: 


“If I should die, think only this of me; 

That there’s some corner of a foreign 
field 

That is for ever England. There shall 
be 


In that rich earth a richer dust con- 
cealed—” 


The corner of a foreign shore, found 
so pitifully soon, was the rocky Greek 
island of Scyros. It does not seem an en- 
tirely foreign spot, for there was much 
that was Creek about Rupert Brooke. 
His poetry has Greek echoes. His joyous 
vitality had “the freshness of the early 
world.” “I am enjoying everything im- 
mensely” is a sentence which recurs over 
and over in his letters. Once he wrote, 
“I want to walk a thousand miles, write 
a thousand plays, sing a thousand 

ms. .. . The spring makes me almost 
ill with excitement. I go around corners 
of the road shivering with suspense.” “A 


young Apollo” is the description many 
of his friends gave him, and another 
translated this Bane! into “a charm that 
was like sunshine.” 
He liked things. When he says 
“These 1 have loved: 
White plates and cups, clean- 
gleaming, 
Ringed with blue lines; dnd teathery, 
faery dust—” 
and continues with the long list which 


you probably know by heart, he is tak- , 


ing delight in the taste and feel and 
smell and sight of things. He is not 
making them a symbol for something 
else, as so many modern poets might 
have done. In the couplets of “The Old 
Vicarage, Grantchester” are very real 
pictures of the home for which he 
longed. Sometimes, however, he loves 
things not so much exuberantly for 
themselves as reflectively for the peace 
that activity can bring to sorrowing 


thoughts: 


“I would think of a thousand things 

Lovely and durable, and taste them 
slowly, 

One after one, like tasting a sweet 
food. 

I have need to busy my heart with 
quietude.” 


He was not, of course, merely a poet 
of external impressions. He is like John 
Donne in his intellectual and witty play 
with words and in quick revulsions of 
feeling, and he is one of the moderns 
who helped to turn Donne from a com- 
iii obscure Elizabethan poet to a 
best-seller among the moderns. He can 
write subtly as well as vividly. In “Din- 
ing-Room Tea” he describes an instant 
of heightened perception and awareness 
that isolated him momentarily from the 

,gay company of his friends, although 
they did not realize it: 


“You never knew that I had gone 

A million miles away, and stayed 

A million years. The laughter played 

Unbroken round me—” 

He is among the poets who began the 
twentieth century revolt against the 
preceding age. He had a youthful joy 
in shocking his elders, and he must 
sometimes have succeeded in shocking 
his contemporaries. For the weaker 
qualities of the Victorians he had only 
scorn. During ar illness he wrote to a 











RUPERT BROOKE 


friend, “I am now able to sit up and 
take a little warm milk-and-Tennyson.” 
Thus he helped to start rolling a ball 
which gathered momentum for many 
years. : 

It is pleasant to remember that his 
short life was an unusually happy one. 
In Rugby, where his father was a house- 
master, he was popular with the stu- 
dents, perhaps partly because he “al- 
ways had a ball in his hand” as well as 
“a book in his pocket.” He won many 
prizes in Cambridge. After his gradua- 
tion he lived, before his father’s death, 
in a house of his own in Grantchester. 
He traveled in Europe and America. He 
spent one gloriously happy year in the 
islands of the Pacific. “I want to live in 
a hut by a river and pretend I'm Poly- 
nesian,” he wrote. 

His experiences in America filled 
many amusing letters to his friends. Our 
aren and our ways were full of the 
pleasure of the unexpected for him. On 
the boat he “recklessly” ordered clam 
chowder, not knowing what it was but 
thinking it must be “strange beyond 
words.” He enjoyed the enthusiastic re- 
ception he received in America, and es- 
pecially one compliment expressed with 
American enthusiasm: “Sir, I may tell 
you that in my opinion you have Alfred 
Noyes skinned.” 

He returned from his travels in the 
summer of 1914. Soon after the war 
started, he enlisted and took part in 
the fighting in Belgium before he sailed 
in February, 1915, to take part in the 
unfortunate Dardanelles Campaign. He 
died in April, 1915. 
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What Youth Wants To Know 


stand me?” 

“Why don’t we have more 
courses which deal with everyday 
things?” 

“What are we supposed to believe 
when we hear one thing in school and 
find people outside doing something 
different?” 


“How can a high school student 
know for sure what he wants to do 
after he leaves. high school?” 

“What personality traits are most 
worth while?” 

“How many times should a boy kiss 
a girl goodnight?” 

These are a few questions which have 
been asked of adults by high school 
students. Some of these were asked by 
Pittsburgh students of Dr. W. W. D. 
Sones of the University of Pittsburgh 
and his staff in last summer’s workshop, 
and some were asked of Miss Margaret 
Hauser of the Scholastic staff by hi 
school youngsters of Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa, and Muncie, Indiana. 


Any teacher can get scores of such 
comments by asking leading questions 
and allowing pupils to answer them. 
Such questions as, “What are the things 
you worry about?” or “What are your 
difficulties?” might bring in, as they 
did in a Michigan study under the 
direction of Dr. Howard Y. McClusky, 
a wealth of revealing answers. Pupils 
might be asked to indicate the classes 
and activities in school which they like 
and dislike, adding notes as they wish. 

Even better comments can be gained 
by a discussion with pupils eer 
they are able to discuss their problems, 
interests and concerns. This requires a 
rapport and confidence which has to be 
developed over a period of time. Unfor- 
tunately, the conditions under which 
many teachers meet their pupils prevent 
this. Too often the teacher is (or is 
forced to be) a taskmaster and disci- 
plinarian. 

These statements are indicative of the 
problems of youth; they are keys to 
some of the needs of youth. At the same 
time, these are not the most dependable 


Wee don’t my teachers under- 


statements of youth’s problems, nor do“ 


they cover the whole range of needs. 
They do give the teacher insight into the 
thoughts of his pupils, a statement of 
some needs as they see them, and clues 
to unexpressed needs. A study of some 
of the research of the Commission on 
Adolescence and the Commission on 
Human Relations of the Progressive Ed- 
ucation Association will give a fuller pic- 
ture of pupil needs. 

These statements of young people 
may be classified in a variety of ways. 


Dr. Sones classified the questions of 
Pittsburgh youth under the headings: 
understanding self, social relations 
(both own age and with adults), per- 
sonal and family economics, ethical 
problems, and vocational choice and 

reparation. The Commission on Ado- 
i found needs to be in four main 
areas: personal relationships, personal- 
social relationships, social-civic relation- 
ships, and personal living. The Commis- 
sion on Human Relations has collected 
a group of “typical points of focus or 
concerns of adolescents” which deserve 
more study. 

Dr. Keliher and the Commission on 
Human Relations classify these concerns 
or adolescents under the heads noted be- 
low. Under each of these heads, we list 
the main categories included by the 
Commission and sample questions from 


the lists referred to above. 
1. Establishing Personal Relationship: 


With own sex, with other sex, concerns 
about fundamental or superficial mores, 
yearning for understanding friendships, 
confusion arising from different standards 
in society, interference of process of wean- 
ing from family in establishing new personal 
relationships, concern over change of self 
in different personal situations, and prob- 
lems in achieving successful marriage. 

“Why can’t we have just boys in our 
classes?” 

“How can I meet Mary Smith?” 

“Why do I have to wear low heels? 
They're so infantile.” 

“What is personality?” 
_ “Can a couple be successfully married 
after higeciness | from high school, or are 
they too young?” 

II. Establishing Independence: Father 
or mother domination, desire to ee com- 
ulsory work to support others, desire to 
ke home, poten 50 break with de- 





COMING NEXT WEEK 
(February 9, 1942 Issue) 


For Social Studies 

Rationing Comes to the U. S. A. 

Today’s Trends in the Light of 
the Past: Abraham Lincoln as War 
President. : 

Pan-Americana: The Rio Con- 
ference Achievement. 


For English Classes 

The Man from Cemetery Ridge, 
a play about Lincoln, by D. H. 
Johnson. 

Father.of the Blues, autobiog- 
| raphy of W. C. Handy. 


General 

“Your Career in Defense”; I. Just 
Out of High School, beginning vo- 
cational series by Shelby C. Davis. 
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ndence on family, acceptance on adult 
te" freedom of choice in vital decisions, 
setting up beliefs about “creed” as author- 
ity, and establishing allegiance as part of 
independence. 

“What is the responsibility of a 17-year- 
old high school student at home?” 

y should I obey laws which I don’t 

make and don’t like?” 
“My parents seem to think I’m still a 
child. 

“Tm 16, why can’t I stay out as late as 
my sister? She's only 24.” 


Ill. Understanding Human Behavior: 
Concern over ways people dominate and 
hurt each other, concern over frailties of 
justice, man’s inhumanity to man, general 
discord between es 

“Why is there so little equality among 
the people in our borough?” 

“Why are the same 
be in the school plays?” 

IV. Establishing Self in Society: Desire 
for acceptance as socially and morally re- 
sponsible person, desire for acceptance of 
opinions as important by adults and others, 
desire to feel important to society or group, 
readiness for assumption of job with no 
opportunity, readiness for assumption of 
home and family responsibilities, concern 
over acceptance of family status by social 
group, desire to excel in some skill, concern 
over status of race or minority group, efforts 
to resolve conflicts arising from differences 
in mores in groups within society and 
education. 

“What sorts of things leave a good im- 
pression on ee 

“Where can I get a job so as to help my 
mother?” 

“I am 15. Why can’t I be my own boss?” 

“Why don’t we have more courses which 
deal with everyday things?” 

“Why do folks treat me like a kid?” 


V. Normality: Physical growth, mental 
ability, emotions. | 

“Can you neck some and still be classi- 
fied as a ‘nice girl’?” ' 

“Why doesn't the school teach us about 
sex?” 

“Do you think I’m all right physically? 
Mother says I’m not developing for my 
age?” 

VI. Understanding the Universe: Sensi- 
tivity, concern over “authurities,” outside 
experience, urge to create as effort to com- 
prehend and express, effort to establish 
security in world and universe not under- 
a and effort to establish philosophy of -4 

e. 

“Is there a God?” 

‘Paya do I do what the gang wants me 
to?” 

“Why can’t we talk over our important 
thoughts?” 

These questions of students show a 
personal focus, but they also show a so- 
cial concern. From these, teachers may 
gain much information on the ways of 
improving-guidance and modifying the 
curriculum. These implications of pu- 
oad concerns will be dealt with in this 

partment on February 16. 


JULIAN C, ALDRICH 
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2-T Scholastic 


Classroom Activities 


FOR ALL CLASSES 


March of Events (Pp. 3-6) 

The map on pages 4-5 may be used 
with this week’s “March of Events.” 
Post the map on the bulletin board and 
around it place headlines which show 
what is happening in various places. 
Connect headlines to places with string. 
Place a pin in Washington, D. C., to 
which to attach the headlines dealin 
with new events in the nation’s Capital. 

A supplementary report might be 
made on activities in areas where there 
are no Americans. 


Americans in Action Around the 
World: Map (Pp. 4-5) 

Have a_ geographical quiz which 
covers the areas in which Americans 
are engaged. The questions in the So- 
cial Studies Quiz may act as a starter. 
Have the class note the number of de- 
fense bases which are under foreign 
flags. Mark with a red star the areas in 
which there is fighting. 

Discuss these questions: The United 
States must defend New Guinea from 
attack. Java is the center of defense of 
the Southwestern Pacific and of attack 
upon Japanese conquests. The northern 
p*tt of South America is as important 
to our defense as Bermuda. 


Today’s Trends in the Light of the 
Past—the Panama Canal (P. 7) 

In relation to the map study (pages 
4-5) have the class note the two ocean 
problem of the United States Navy. 
Until the two ocean Navy is ready, 
what is the importance of the Panama 
Canal? What is the relation of the Cen- 
tral America& countries (especially 
Panama) to our war effort? (See “Pan- 
Americana,” Scholastic, January 12). 
The answer to these questions points 
directly at the Canal. 

Have a student write to The Panama 
Canal, Washington, D. C., for their 
booklet on the Canal. Post pictures of 
the Canal and its defenses on the bul- 
letin board. Have history students look 
up the history of the Canal. How does 
this add to an appreciation of the pic- 
ture page? 


Why the War Came (P. 8) 

This stirring article by our distin- 
guished contemporary historian is one 
which should form a part of the educa- 
tion of all pupils. It should be discussed 
now, and re-examined as some of the 
specific problems mentioned arise in the 
future. 


Questions of Fact and Interpretation: 


1. To what extent were we “unpre- 
pared” in December? To what extent 
were we partially prepared? 





2. What do political, diplomatic, eco- 
nomic and moral isolationism mean? 

8. How is the United States a part 
of world economic organization? 

4. How has the present war empha- 
sized our need for resources from other 
countries? 

5. What are some of the “cultural 
roots” which we have in the old world? 
How does Adamic’s Two Way Passage 
emphasize this? 

6. What were some of the evidences 
of “international anarchy”? 

7. How did defeatism and despair 
weaken American morale? 

Questions to Apply Principles: 
1. Should the United States join a 


- League of States to supervise world 


political and economic problems after 
the war? 

2. Should the United States re-estab- 
lish a high protective tariff? 

3. Are we concerned with the hopes 
and aspirations of the people of China, 
Yugoslavia, or Russia? 

4. Is war an evil so great that any 
peace is better than a war? 


FOR SOCIAL 
STUDIES CLASSES 


America’s Win-the- War Board 
(Pp. 9-10) 

American History, Economics, 

Modern Problems 

If the class does not have a good pic- 
ture of the man at the head of the new 
War Production Board, have them re- 
read the sketch on page 15 of the Sep- 
tember 29 issue of Scholastic. Review 
the article on “SPAB to the Rescue” 
(Scholastic, September 22, 1941) and 
“Blueprint for Industry’s Battle Front” 
(Scholastic; January 19, 1942). 
Questions of Fact and Interpretation: 

1. What different organizations have 
been responsible for defense work? 

2. What have been the indications of 
confusion in defense organization? 

3. What was the Truman Report? 
What were its comments on the OPM, 
the automobile industry, labor, housing, 
the need for reorganization? 

4. How does the War Production 
Board affect the other boards? 

5. What are the major divisions of the 
WPB and the duties of each? 

6. How is the new organization likely 
to affect “business as usual”? 
Questions for Follow-up: 

1. What has been the reaction in the 
press and in business magazines to the 
Truman Report? to the Vinson Report? 

2. What evidences are there that 
Donald Nelson is speeding up planning 
and production? 

3. Is there any evidence that some 
of the Dollar-a-Year men were over- 


paid? 











East Indies—Allied Barrier in the 
Far East (Pp. 11-12) 
World History, Modern History 

For this article use the maps in Scho- 
lastic, December 15, 1941, page 12, 
and January 5, 1942, pages 30-31. a 
of the Netherlands Indies can be ob- 
tained in the publications of the Nether- 
lands Information Bureau, Rockefeller 
Center, New York. 


Questions of Fact and Interpretation: 

1. What are some of the products of 
the Netherlands Indies? 

2. Compare the spread of the Islands 
with the’ width of the United States. 

8. Why are the Netherlands Indies 
the “key to Allied defenses in the South- 
west Pacific”? 

4. Which are the important islands 
from the points of view of resources and 
strategy? 

5. How have the Dutch shown their 
ability to handle colonies? 

6. What preparations have the Dutch 
made for this war? How did they show 
the quality of their preparation? 

7. How are the fortunes of the Neth- 
erlands Indies and Australia related? 


Our American Heritage: the Cot- 
ton Kingdom (P. 13) 


American History 


The story of the Cotton Kingdom is 
the story of a semi-feudal society in a 
country dedicated to freedom and de- 
mocracy. How did the South become 
tied up with the slavery question? 

Have the class draw from their his- 
tories the contributions of these three 
great southerners to the definition and 
extension of democracy. Find, too, state- 
ments of southerners on the slavery 
question. What were some of the - 
posals for the —— and control of 
slavery? How did the abolitionists affect 
this discussion? 

The class should see the economic 
basis of slavery. Why was cotton cul- 
ture so extensive in the lower South? 
What was the effect of the cotton gin 
upon the economy of the South? Why 
could northerners ignore the slavery 
problem in their own States? Why did 
northern and southern interests clash? 


Kentucky’s Modern Pioneers 
(Pp. 14-15) 


Modern Problems, American History 
Make this a study of the contrast 
between your own school and one in a 
rural community. How does the com- 
munity support of your school differ 
from these? Why must these schools get 
help from outside? Why is the establish- 
ment of a school in such a community 
more difficult than in your own? What 
would be the reaction of these people 
if they were called ay to follow your 
course of study? What would be the 
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effect of adapting their course of study 
to your own school? 


Listen te the People (Pp. 17-19, 
English and Combined Editions) 

By all means have your classes read 
this for its inspiration and its interpreta- 
tion of American life. Your students 
might participate in an assembly pro- 
gram based on it, or prepare series of 
“events back of the poem.” 


FOR ENGLISH CLASSES 


Meadow Lark (P. 25) 
For All English Classes a 


Ask a good reader to read this first 
part of the story aloud in class. Request 
that students mark the word-pictures 
that seem clearest and most interesting 
to them. This will keep the class.on its 
toes during the reading, and will give 
you a basis for a discussion of Edna 
Ferber’s style. 

When the reading is over, ask stu- 

dents to go over their checked passages 
and to choose the two they like the best. 
Then have them read these passages 
aloud, yourself commenting and induc- 
ing students to comment on the reason 
for the effectiveness of the chosen pas- 
sages. ' 
Further discussion may be launched 
along this line: Here are two contending 
forces, drawn up against each other. 
Bertha and Ma Trost are battling 
against Theo, Which will win the strug- 
gle? Which would students prefer to 
see come out on top? Why? This argu- 
ment will probably divide the boys and 
the girls, and should be a lively one. 

Outside assignment: Write three 
paragraphs stating why Theo should or 
should not settle down on the Muller 
farm. 


To Improve Reading Skills 
A Test in Recall 

After a careful reading of the story, 
ask students to close their magazines 
and answer the following questions 
from memory. Students who can answer 
80% pos” have very good recall. 
Those who cannot answer 50% correctly 
deserve special attention and should be 
tested frequently. . 

1. Before old man Trost married, he 
wanted to be a. .............- (sailor) 

2. He felt that the person to blame 
for tying him down was .......... (his 
wife) 

3. The most exotic crop he ever grew 
was ... (peanuts) 

4. Mr. Muller couldn’t take care of 
his own farm because he had a........... 


(stroke) 

5. Before she came back to the farm, 
Bertha had worked as a........... (school 
teacher) 


6. Theo did not care for Bertha be- 


cause his real love was............ (air- 
planes) 
7. All the ple gathered at the 


airfield to see the ........... (mail plane) _ 


8. On the night when Bertha and 
Theo went to the airfield, the weather 
WE S550: (stormy ) 

9. Theo told Bertha he had been 
working on his own plane for the last 


-iibiesiagh (year) 
10. He was afraid that Bertha would 
blab his plans to ........... (his mother) 


Quick Dive (P. 21) 


To Improve Reading Skills 
A Test in Reading Speed 

In this and each coming issue of 
Scholastic, one article will be numbered 
for your convenience in giving class 
reading speed tests. The number is the 
cumulative total of the number of words 
read by the student when he comes to 
the end of each column. Before starting 
the test, let students “warm up” by read- 
ing some other material. Then ask them 
to turn to Quick Dive, but not to begin 
until you give the signal. 

Ask students to glance at the clock 
and to write on two slips of paper the 
exact time when they came to the end 
of the article. To avoid embarrassment, 
ask each student to send up one time 
report, with his name written on it. 


February 2-7, 1942 3:7. 


From these slips, find the highest, low- 
est, and median scores, and write them 
on the board. 

Tell each student to keep the other 
record of his own reading speed, so that 
he may compare his performance after 
next week’s test. 

With material of average difficulty, 
a very fast reader reads 500 words per 
minute, a good reader 300, and a poor 
reader 200 or less. Most educators con- 
cede that these figures should not be 
ar wageeg to the class because they are 
ikely to cause either conceit or self- 
reproach, 

Because reading speed is of no value 
without comprehension, use the follow- 
ing True and False comprehension 
questions. Any student who cannot an- 
swer 3 correctly should be advised to 
slow down. 

1. The submarine officer is usually 
less spick and span than other naval 
officers. (F) 

2. It is possible to volunteer speci- 
fically for submarine duty. (T) 

8. Once a submarine meets disaster, 
there is no way to save the crew (F) 

4. When the submarine goes under 
water, the men inside feel a strong 
physical shock. (F) ’ 

5. A submarine cannot remain under 
water longer than 36 hours. (F) 
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Listen to the People (P. 17) 


To Correlate English and 
the Social Studies 

Use one period for reading the play 
in class, assigning the parts to as many 
students as possible. 

As an outside assignment, request 
that students think a bit about the play 
—rereading it if they choose. 

Devote the next period to discussion 
along these lines: How does the author 
convince us that a totalitarian America 
would be a bad place in which to live? 
What arguments does he give us against 
totalitarianism? Are we all agreed as to 
the correctness of his arguments? What 
additional arguments could he have 
offered, if he had been given more 
space? 

To Improve nooene Skills 
A Test in Fact-Finding 

Students will, after the above pro- 
cedure, be pretty well acquainted with 
the text. To test their ability to skim 
successfully, and to find factual state- 
ments, ask them to turn back to the 
play, and to find and list on a piece 
of paper ten arguments for the Ameri- 
can way of living given by the author. 
Students who can find ten are doing 
top work. Any who can find six are do- 
ing well. Those who can find only four 
or less need special attention to dis- 
cover the basis for their reading diffi- 
culties. Give the class 20 minutes. 


For Oral English 
and Speech Classes 
This play may be used without roy- 
alty charges in any auditorium program 
for which there is no admission charge. 
Its timeliness and great poetic effec- 
tiveness make it an ideal play for audi- 
torium presentation. It can be given 
over the public speaking set-up, or 
through an amplifier, as a radio play. 
No need to worry about sets, costumes, 





NOW READY 
Thirteen Hundred Different Quizzes on novels, plays, blog- 
raphies and travels to check your students’ outside reading. 
Introduced in Scholastic last year, 
the list grows at the rate of a 


BOOK A DAY 
Each test has its own key.—Five cents apiece, with key. 
$4.25 per hundred. 
Te secure the list, send a stamp to BOOK-A-DAY TESTS, 
Box 41, Hill City, South Dakota. 





etc. Four or five rehearsals should be 
sufficient. 

Try-outs for the play may be held in 
class, or after fred If the class period 
is used, utilize non-participating class 
members as a critics’ committee. 


The Poetry Album (P. 20) 


For History of English Classes 

Before turning to this week’s “Album” 
discuss this question: What effect will 
war have on today’s poets and their 
poetry? What changes did the last war 
make in poetry? What attitudes did 
most of the last war’s poets take toward 
the struggle in which they participated? 
Name some of the poets, and read ex- 
amples of their work—few and brief. 
Then proceed to Rupert Brooke, stress- 
ing the fact that war did not deprive 
him of his idealism or of his patriotism. 

If there is time, read this week’s 
“Album” aloud in class. But be sure to 
leave enough time for the reading of a 
good deal of Brooke’s poetry—especially 
the War Sonnets. You will find them in 
any reasonably complete modern Eng- 
lish anthology. 


Outside Assignment: A brief paper— 


about five paragraphs in length—on the 
subject: “Why a nation at war needs 


poetry.” 
Round Table (P. 23) 


For Composition and 
Creative Writing Classes 

Use this week’s “Round Table” to 
stimulate verse writing in your class. 
There’s a varied assortment here. Stu- 
dents will see at once that this depart- 
ment is open to all sorts of poetry. Sug- 
gest that poets in your class ns in 
their own compos’tions and submit them 
to a committee appointed by you. Re- 

uest that the committee select the 

ee best examples, read them aloud to 
the class, and send them to Miss Van de 
Water. During the entire semester, use 
the “Round Table” as a motivating force 
for the writing of more and better prose 
and poetry in your class. Point up the 
idea that it’s honor and fun to see work 
in print, and that the “Round Table” 
is a good training ground for the 
Scholastic Awards. 
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%& SCHOLASTIC UNIT FINDER 


Herewith we collect references to the 
problem of war industry which have ap- 
peared in Scholastic wi 
years. This. group may be considered a sup- 
plement to the Unit Finder on Consumer 
Problems, Yesterday and Today, presented 
in the January 12 issue. The emphasis there 
was on the effect of priorities on consumer 
commodities. Here, however, attention is _ 
centered on the gearing of our industries to 
“all-out” production of the sinews of war. 


6. U. S. INDUSTRY AND WAR PRODUCTION 
The High Cost of Armaments (Behind 
the Headlines), Nov. 5, 1938, p. 25-S. 
How Much for National Defense? Jan. 
14, 1989, p. 11-S. 
“War Boom” or Real Recovery? Oct. 16, 
1939, p. 11-S. 
New Frontiers in Industry (Rugg), Pt. I, 
April 29, 1940, p. 11, Pt. Il, May 20, 1940, 
11. 


Special Number on National Resources, 
t. 30, 1940. 
ense in the Sky (Norcross), Nov. 18, 
1940, p. 7. 
War Ships and Freight Ships, Dec. 16, 
9 


1940, p. 9. 
Machines That Make Machines ( Berna), 
Jan. 13, i941, p. 9. 
Steel—the Ribs of War ( Mapes), Jan. 27, 
Featherweight 


1941, p. 9. 

Aluminum—the Metal 
(Griebling), Feb. 3, 1941, p. 9. 

Housing—a Vital Defense Need, Feb. 17, 
1941, p. 5. 

Paying the Defense Bill (Behind the 
Headlines), Feb. 24, 1941, p. 9. 

Atoms on Parade (Schuyler), Mar. 10, 
1941, p. 9. 

Electricity Goes to War, Mar. 24, 1941, 
p. 9. 

Petroleum — Life Blood of Victory 
(Boyd), Mar. 31, 1941, p. 9. 

Eyes for Our Armed Forces (Melson), 
April 14, 1941, p. 14. 

Railroads in War Time (Parkes), May 
19, 1941, p. 14. 

SPAB to the Rescue, Sept. 22, 1941, p. 9. 

America’s Defense Merchant (on Kel. 
son), Sept. 29, 1941, p. 15. 

Little Business, What Now? Oct. 20, 
1941, p. 9. 

After Defense What? (Behind the Head- 
a). Nov. ap 1941, p. 12. 

Fifty Years of Free Enterprise (Behind 
the Headlines), Dec. 8, 1941, p. 12. 

Blueprint for Industry's Battle Front, 
Jan. 19, 1942, p. 9. 

The Power That Counts (Behind the 
Headlines), Jan. 19, 1942, p. 14. 


Key to Social Studies Quiz 

A. Who’s Who. 1. b; 2. d; 3. e; 4. £; 
5. a; 6. c. 

B. Under What Flag? 1. Netherlands; 
2. British; 3. Danish; 4. Brazilian; 5. Chi- 
nese; 6. British. 

C. What’s Where? 1. Burma; 2. Su- 
matra; 3. Java; 4. Java; 5. Rubber; 6. Java; 
7. Hampton Roads; 8. Pearl Harbor. 


Key to “Words to the Wise” 
1-b; 2-c; 3-a; 4-c; 5-c; 6-c; 7-b; 8-c; 9-c; 
10-a; 11-b; 12-c; 13-c; 14-b; 15-a. 





the past three — 





Navy Men Call Them Pigboats — We Call Them Submarines 


“Born in the s of the devil, 
Designed by the brains of a fiend, 
Filled with acid, TNT and crude oil, 
And christened a_ submarine.” 


authored this jingle during the first 

World War was something of aw» 
realist, if not a finished poet. Certainly 
a submarine carries a large load of acid, 
plenty of high explosive and tanks full 
of Diesel oil for her engines, plus a con- 
glomeration of plain and fancy machin- 
ery designed by engineers who, pos- 
sibly, spent the first year of their baby- 
hood creating jigsaw puzzles. 

The submarine came into its own 
early in the first World War when a 
German submersible sank three British 
cruisers in one attack. In the quarter of 
a century since that triple attack, there 
have been vast improvements in the un- 
dersea boat. These improvements, in 
turn, have been counteracted by new 
and better methods of combating the 
unseen submarine from the surface. 

Navy men in submarine crews, with 
the sailor’s liking for magnificent exag- 
geration, have a short, but highly ex- 
pressive trade name for their craft. They 
call them “pigboats.” The obvious con- 
notation here is that life and conditions 
aboard a submarine are somewhat simi- 
lar to the social atmosphere of porkers. 
But this, of course, is untrue. Actually 
a submarine, despite its crowded in- 
terior and despite the hard, dirty work 
that its crew members have to perform, 
is a clean, shiny and always brilliant ex- 
ample of a highly organized mechanis™n. 

Observe a crew member leaving his 
boat for shore leave and you find a Navy 
man as spick and span as any coming 

(266 words to end of first column) 


Te: unknown submarine man who 


down the gangway of a modern battle- 
ship with all its conveniences! 
Submarine crews are all picked men 
—carefully picked, usually from men 
who volunteer for submarine service. 
On modern boats there are at least three 
commissioned officers, five or more sea- 
soned Chief Petty Officers, and thirty 
or more well-trained specialists, such as 
machinists, electrician’s mates, torpedo- 
men, radio and listening operators, sig- 
nalmen, a few seamen and a cook. 
Each man on a submarine, regardless 
of his ialty, must have a broad and 
thorough general knowledge of the sub- 


By Lt. Commander 
John T. Tuthill, Jr. 


The illustration of the U.S.S. Narwhal, at the top 
of the page, is from a painting by the Navy artist, 
Matt Murphy, Chief Quartermaster, U. S. Navy. 


marine, and he must be qualified to per- 
form many of the other specialists’ par- 
ticular duties. The machinist’s mate 
must know how to stop and start the 
motors. The electrician’s crew ‘must 
know how to handle the engines invan 
emergency. All hands must be ac- 
quainted with the safety devices. Re- 
gardless of his rating, every man on a 
submarine must be able to execute any 
order. 


In addition to being carefully se- - 


lected, prospective submarine men are 


‘ given a special training course at the 
Submarine Base, at New London, Conn.. 


They are taught the theory of subma- 
rine operation, and are given plenty of 
training in submarines during actual 
diving operations. 

(461 words to end of second column) 


Men qualified for the submarine ser- 
vice receive extra compensation ranging 
from $5 to $30 a month, depending on 
their rating. 

At their bases submarine crews live 
in barracks when they are not on duty. 
But always on duty is a “watch” con- 
sisting of at least one veteran Chief 
Petty Officer and enough men to take 
care of any immediate emergency. 

At sea, or during operations away 
from the base, the men live in a small 
sealed steel world, constantly facing 
danger and always meeting and over- 
coming hazards with a remarkable 
degree of success. 

It is a notable fact today that insur- 
ance companies no longer charge an 
extra premium for a policy covering a 
submarine man’s life. The Navy has re- 
duced fatalities to a minimum. The most 
conspicuous achievement in submarine 
safety was demonstrated in the Squalus 
disaster, in 1939. By use of the subma- 
rine “diving bell,” a large percentage of 
the crew was saved though the ship lay 
helpless on the bottom. 

The Navy keeps a careful check om 
the movements of its submarines. When 
a submarine reports submerging, and no 
subsequent report comes within a pre- 
seri period to the communication 
center at the base or point of operation, 
steps are taken immediately to investi- 

ate. 

Each submarine is equipped with a 
smoke buoy, which sends up a smoke 
signal of distress when it hits the sum 
face. Inside this buoy is a telephone 
which can be used for communicating 
with’ the boat on the bottom. There are 
also means of releasing an oil slick to 
attract attention, as well as interior sig- 

(722 words to end of third column) 
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nal devices. In a last emergency the 
crew can sound signals by striking the 
inside of the hull. 

Leaving the dock, the submarine 
maneuvers with her electric motors. All 
hatches but the main hatch leading up 
to the conning tower are closed. Often, 
the taking of bearings and sights and 
the plotting of courses are carried out 
with almost as much routine as on a 
battleship. 

In practice diving, when the subma- 
rine reaches the allotted diving waters, 
she begins to operate as if under actual 
war conditions. The order is given to 
‘rig ship for diving.” Back to the skipper 
come the various reports of the officers 
and men below that the order has been 
carried out. 

The assigned men now have taken 
their stations at the diving controls. The 
tank vents are made secure and checked. 
The ventilating system, which carries 
off the fumes of sulphuric acid from the 
storage batteries into the outboard at- 
mosphere, is changed to ventilate the 
batteries inboard. 

Machinist’s mates are standing by to 
shut down the engines. Electrician’s 
mates are ready to start the motors in 
an instant. Every man is at his station. 

Just before the actual order to dive, 
the skipper transfers the steering of the 
ship from the conning tower to the 
steering station in the central control 
room. 


“Ride the Vents” 


Then he gives the order: “Ride the 
vents,” which means that the watertank 
sea valves are opened, while the air 
vents are kept closed, with at least one 
man standing by each vent. 

Finally, comes the order: “Quick 
dive.” As he does this, the skipper is the 
last man left on the boat topside. He 
gives this order by a prearranged signal 
on a siren, the button of which is close 
at hand. When that signal is given, he 
drops down the hatch, pulls the hatch 
cover with him, turns over the job of 
securing it to a man stationed at that 
point and scrambles down the ladder to 
take command in the central control 
room. 

By this time the submarine is usually 
going under, if not actually down to 

riscope depth. For at the command, 
“Quick dive,” the diving officer below 
has shouted instructions to the men at 
the diving wheels, the engines and 
motors. 

Meanwhile the skipper’s attention is 
occupied by observations through the 
periscope, while the diving officer 
watches the various dials and gauges 
well within his line of vision to maintain 
depth control. 

Theoretically, a submarine can bal- 
ance herself under water. Practically it 

(1139 words to end of fourth column) 





cannot be done. But if the boat is prop- 
erly trimmed, that is, if the wei of 
water taken aboard is such as to make 
her balance easily subject to the control 
of the motors and diving rudders, there 
is no difficulty in keeping the boat at 
almost any depth level. 

When the boat is adjusted to its final 
trim, or even before, . order may be 
given to “stand by, number one-forward 
tube.” This means that the crew at that 
tube is to get ready for firing. 

Usually, the “firing” is done by the 
Captain by remote control, on the basis 
of information given to him by the plot- 
ting officer at his side. In dispatching a 
torpedo, the’ angle and speed of the tar- 





Photo, courtesy U. 8. Navy Recruiting Bureau 


. Member of the pig boat U.S. S. Pollack’s 


crew coming up on deck through hatch. 


get ship have to be estimated and the 
speed and depth of the torpedo taken 
into the calculations. The torpedo 
and depth are usually fixed beforehand, 
and these factors are fitted into the 
factors of speed and distance of the en- 
emy ship. From the angle markings on 
the periscope position the skipper sup- 
plies the information required by the 
plotting officer. But in large part the 
skipper has to depend on his eyes and 
his sense of direction and distance. 
Simultaneously with the firing of a 
torpedo, or the order to fire, the skipper 
gives a command to give a deeper angle 
to the diving rudders. This keeps the 
boat from breaking surface as a result 
of losing the torpedo weight, until the 
loss can be compensated for by the rush 
of water into the empty anede tube. 
Once it is submerged, there is very 
little movement in the boat, and very 
little talking. Men moving about the 
boat indiscriminately could change her 
trim under water. Not infrequently, mén 
will be ordered to run forward, or aft, 
as the quickest means of balancing the 
boat, until proper adjustments can be 
made with water. 
When a torpedo has been fired and 
water has flooded the tube, the tube 
(1463 words to end of fifth column) 








shutter to the sea is closed and the 
water drained into one of the boat tanks. 
Then the inner door is reopened for re- 


loading. 
Normally, a submarine can remain 
submerged for a period of thirty-six 


hours without the men on board experi- 
encing any inconvenience. Except for 
test purposes, however, submarines are 
never under water for longer than the 
= of daylight hours. In one case a 

at remained submerged on a test for 
ninety-six hours. But the Navy does not 
go in for stunts with its submarines. 
There has been only one test of this 
character. 

Even in wartime a submarine is on 
the surface more than it is submerged, 
for it is very necessary to conserve stor- 
age-battery power. By running on the 

ace, using engines, and ready 
for an instantaneous quick dive, it is 
possible to add to the battery energy by 
floating” the batteries on the engines; 
that is, the batteries are left connected 
to the motors, which are changed into 
generators by the speed of the engines. 

In war the only time to charge bat- 
teries is at night, because some smoke 
escapes from the underwater engine ex- 
haust and becomes more visible than 
the submarine itself, and the noise of 
the engine revolutions can be picked up 
by distance-listening devices. 


“Always a Submarine Man” 


Nowhere in the Navy are men as 
jealous of their ships or their assign- 
ments as in the submarine service. 
There is an unofficial saying in the 
service that “once a submarine man— 
always a submarine man.” 

There is a classic story of a gunner’s 
mate on one of the submarines who was 
a crackerjack submarine man and the 
world’s prize “beefer.” He said he hated 
submarines and submarine life. If he 
could ever get out of this man’s Navy, 
he was going so far inland that he 
would never even see a picture of a 
submarine. 

One morning he was summoned to 
the yeoman’s office at the submarine 
base, and, to his amazement, handed 
orders transferring him to one of the 
Navy’s newest battleships. 

When he recovered composure, 
he shook hands with the yeoman, did a 
little hornpipe, tossed his begrimed ca 
into the BF hurried out to Basse 
clothes and “get under way.” 

Three pune later the Navy Depart- 
ment received two requests from Con- 

essmen, and one from a United States 

enator, asking that Mr. Gunner’s Mate 
be restored to active submarine duty. 


(1869 words to end of article) 
This article is an excerpt from the book, He's 
in the Navy Now, ie T. 
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Bluebonnets, cacti, horned: toads— 
Ranches and round-ups and red clay 
roads; 
Horses wild and horses roan— 
I must go back to San Antone! 
Cynthia Colby, 15 


Concord (N. H.) High School 
_ Katherine Barrow, Teacher 


“War” expresses very clearly a feel- 
ing which most of us have. It is more 
direct and unaffected than most of 
the poems I receive on this subject. 


War 


What is war to me? 

I have never seen anyone die. 

I canndt realize the terrible tortures of 
starvation. 

I have never seen forgotten Is of 
blood in a field. es 

My mind cannot bring the vividness of 
war to me. 


The horror is only words. 


People tell me about war's agony, 
As they sit beside comfortable firesides. 
They ny to imagine slow starvation, 
While they gorge themselves with food. 
On peaceful rides in the country, 
They talk about the barren hillsides of 
France. 
But they don’t really know. 
How can I hate and fear war, 
That of which I know nothing? 
Shirley Hildenon, 17 
Wauwatosa (Wisconsin), High School 
Miss Zimmerman, Teacher 


If you can put your experiences in 
writing as clearly and exactly as our 


next contributor does, please send 


your themes to the Round Table. 


Early to Rise 

The blast of the alarm clock resounds 
through the silent rooms. Heavy feet hit 
the floor, and the alarm clock is smoth- 
ered by an irritated hand. Dad’s sleepy 
voice rings, “All out!” We hear sleepy 
words, but finaily. more feet hit the cold, 
linoleum floor. 

In five minutes we head for the dim 
outline of the big, red barn, where milk- 
laden cows await our-cold, numb fin- 
gers. We think of their warm bodies, 
and.we know our fingers will soon radi- 
ate with their welcome warmth. 
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The golden grain and the finely cut 
and sweet-smelling hay are fed into the 
cold gray cement mangers. The barn 
door is flung open, and the hungry cows 
scuttle greedily for their respective 
places: The electric light pierces the 
murky, morning darkness. Walking on 
the slick, wet cement floor is treacher- 
ous. The huge wooden stools strike the 
floor and thick, white streams of milk 
make a ringing sound as they bounce 
musically on the bottom of the deep 
pails. The sound of the sing-song 
streams of milk mingles with the gentle 
munching of the cows’ jaws, as the level 
creeps steadily up the sides of the ten- 
gallon cans. Finally, the last pail of rich, 
creamy milk is emptied, and the level 
comes near the top of the cans. ¥’ 

The tall wooden stanchions are un- 
locked with ~ snap, and.the cows make 
their way more pai out through the 
door and into the chill air for a drink at 
the now over-flowing watering-trough. 

We miake our way toward the pen of 
aps age Perey with pails of the 
rich milk. Cold pink noses thrust them- 
selves into the oer of foamy liquid. 
In a surprisingly short time, but with a 
great deal of grunting and snorting, the 
pails are emptied of their contents. 

At last the seemingly endless list of 
small chores and farmyard duties is com- 
pleted, and as we go to the house the 
sun peeps gingerly over the purple, 
snow-laden Sierra Nevadas. Steamin 
hot water is doused on our again frigi 
hands and into sleepy eyes, and as we 
enter the roomy, warm kitchen we get 
a whiff of freshly cured ham and siz- 
zling eggs. On the extended oak table 
stand stacks of inviting goiden buck- 
wheat cakes. 

We fall to with great gusto, and when 
we push back our empty plates we feel 
more able to face the long day of work 
yet ahead. 

Howard Hackett, 17 


Modesto (Cal.) High School 
Gladys Swearingen, Teacher 
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CHOLASTIC invites all high 

school students to submit 
their personal writing, the best 
of which will be published in the 
Round Table. Contributions ac- 
companied by a self-addressed, 
stamped envelope will be re- 
turned, along with individual 
comment and criticism given at 
the discretion of the editor when 
requested. Contributions may be 
in any literary form,: prose or 
poetry, adapted to our page 
length. Material submitted for 
this page will be considered for 
the annual Scholastic Awards, 
but for the Poetry Awards a 
total of one hundred lines of 
verse should be submitted. 
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Listen to the People 


(Concluded from page 14) 

And all of ‘em like that, wherever they 
are. 

We'll stick by the worn old stones in 
Salem churchyard, 

The Jamestown church and the bones 
of the Alamo. 

We won't have tyranny here. 
VOICE: 

It’s a long way out of the past and a 
long way forward. 

It’s a tough way, too, and there's plenty 
of trouble in it. 

It’s a black storm crowding the sky and 
a gold wind blowing, 

Blowing upon us all. 

See iffand face it. That's the way it is. 

That’s the way it'll be for a time and a 
time. 

Even the easy may have little ease. 

Even the meek may suffer in their meek- 
ness. 

But we've ridden out storms before aad 
we'll ride out this one. 

Ride it out and get through. . 

It won't be done by the greedy and the 


‘O-easies. 

ill be done by the river ot the people, 

The mountain of the people, the great 
plain 

Grown to the wheat ot the people. 

It'll be done by the proud walker, De- 
mocracy 

The walker in proud shoes. 

Get on your feet, Americans, and say 
it! 

Forget your grievances, wherever you 
are, 

The little yesterday's hates aud the last 
year’s discord, 

This is vonr land, this is your inde- 
pendence, 

This is t..c people’s cause, the people’s 
might. 

Say it and speak it loud, United, free... 
Many VOICcEs: 

United, tree 
VOICE: ° 

Whatever happens and whatever falls. 

We pledge ourselves to liberty and 
faith 
MANy VOICEs: 

To liberty and faith. 
VoIcE: 

We pledge ourselves to justice. law and 
hope 

And a free government by our own men 

For us, our children and our children’s 
children. 
Many VOICEs: 

For us, our children and our children’s 
children. 
VOICE: 

Not tor an slid dead world but a new 
world rising. 
VOICE: 

For the toil, the struggle, the hope 
and the great goal. 

(MUSIC UP-AND DOWN) 


NARRATOR: 

You've heard the long parade 

And all the voices that cry out against it. 

(quietly) 

What do the people mS 

Well, you've just heard some questions 
and some answers, 

Not all, of course. No man can say that’s 
all. 

But look in your own minds and mem- 
ories 

And find out what you find and what 
you'd keep. 

It’s time we did that and it won't be 
earlier. . 

I don’t know what each one of you wiil 
find, 

It may be only halt a dozen words 

Carved on a stone, carved deeper in the 
heart, 

It might be all a life, but look and find 
it — 

Sun on Key West, snow on New Hamp- 
shire hills, 

Warm rain on Georgia and the Texas 
wind 

Blowing across an empire and all part, 

All one, all indivisible and one — 

Find it and keep it and hold on to it. 

For there’s a buried thing in all of us, 

Deeper than all the noise of the parade, 

The thing the haters never understand 

And never will, the habit of the free. 

Out of the flesh, out of the minds and 
hearts 

Of thousand upon thousand common 
men, 

Cranks, martyrs, starry-eyed enthusiasts 

Slow-spoken neighbors, hard to push 
around, 

Women whose hands were gentle with 
their kids 

And men with a cold passion for mere 
justice. 

We made this thing, this dream. 

This land unsatisfied by little ways, 

This peaceless vision, groping for the 
stars, 

Not as a huge devouring machine 

Rolling and clanking with remorseless 
force 

Gver submitted bodies and the dead 

But as live earth where anything could 
grow, 

Your crankiness, my notions and _ his 
dream, 

Grow and be looked at, grow and live 
er die. 

But get their chance of growing and the 
sun. 

We made it and we make it and it’s ours. 

We shall maintain it. It shall be 
sustained. 


Au. Voices Up: 


WE SHALL MAINTAIN IT. 
IT SHALL BE SUSTAINED. 


(Music Up to Climax) 
(Curtain) 


Copyright, 1941, by Stephen Vincent Benet. 


Check the answer you think is cor- 
rect — a, b, or c. Key in Teachers Edi- 
tion. (1-8 are from “Listen to the Peo- 

le”; 9-11 from “Quick Dive”; 12-15 
om “Round Table.”) 

1. (a) A visit from Gandhi (b) a king’s 
coronation (c) a Quaker meeting is an 
occasion for great p- 

2. You would disperse (a) a song (b) 
refreshments (c) the enemy. 

8. (a) David (b) Goliath's friends (c) 
the Philistines believed that Goliath was 
not invincible. 

4. When a news commentator remarks 
on the fortitude of the army, he means 
(a) the lack of equipment (b) the fortified 
position (c) ihe eave spirit. 

5. Gangling might describe (a) Clark 
Gable (b) Lana Turner (c) an awkward 
farm-hand. 

6. A gauge is (a) a large web-footed 
bird (b) a small submarine (c) an instru- 
ment for measuring. 

7. You would be most likely to subjugate 
(a) a lion (b) a deer (c) a black leopard. 

8. Dissenters are (a) children of foreign- 
born parents (b) army recruits (c) people 
who vena with an accepted belief. 

9. A realist is (a) a real estate agent 
(b) a painter of the modern school (c) 
one who views things as they really are. 

10. If your house contains a conglomera- 
tion of iture, you have (a) a collec- 
tion of all kinds (b) pieces of a certain 
period (c) antiques. 

11. (a) Soldiers and sailors (b) Red 
Cross volunteers (c) congressmen serve 
without compensation. 

12. Radiate means (a) to heat (b) to 
clean thoroughly (c) to send out like rays. 

18. When frightened, (a) an elephant 
(b) a tortoise (c) a rat might scuttle to a 
hiding-place. 

14. (a) An aviator (b) a a man 
(c) a sea captain would be most likely to 
welcome murky weather. of 

15. If you eat spaghetti with gusto, you 
would (a) roy (b) sprinkle grated 


cheese over it (c) cover it with sauce. 


SIDNEY LANIER 

February 3, 1942 marks the 100th an- 
niversary of the birth of Sidney Lanier, 
considered by many to be the greatest 
southern poet since Edgar Allan Poe. 

Lanier was boru in Macon, Georgia, and 
had graduated from Oglethorpe University 
when he entered the ‘Confederate Army 
at 18. Toward the end of the war he was 
taken prisoner, and t five miserable 
months at Point out in Maryland 
where he contracted the disease—tubercu- 
losis—which he battled for the rest of his 
short life. 

After the war he played the flute in the 
Peabody 5 ae Orchestra in Balti- 
more; supp: his income by lectur- 
ing, and wrote the melodious which 
we know best in his “The 


, 1941, Sehelenic’ 


Album in the April 
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Theodore’s one ambition was to fly — 


in spite of Pa and Ma Trost’s schem- 
ing to keep his feet on the ground 


HEN first the winged things 
\W had come zooming out of 

the sky above the Kansas 
prairie land old man Trost used to 
stand there in the middle of the field 
he was plowing—or even when the 
threshing crew was there—and shake 
his great brown fist at them. A stout 
and ridiculous Ajax, yet not quite 
ridiculous, either, in his impotent 
wrath, he would turn his face toward 
the heavens and utter imprecations 
in his native tongue. 

But presently they became so 
numerous that the fist-shaking had to 
be abandoned. It would have taken 
too much of his time, for the govern- 
ment established an airport not four 
miles distant from the Trost farm, 
and glass-roofed airplane factories 
glittered like bubbles all over the 
prairies skirting the city of Wichita. 

Wichita boasted of this, trumpet- 
ing: More Airplanes Made in Wich- 


ita Than in Any Other City. But the" 


Kansas farmers were furious. None 
so furious, though, as old man Trost. 
He threatened to sue the government 
on the grounds that his farm was 
being ruined. 

The night planes, roaring over- 
head, disturbed the chickens in their 
roosts, so that they refused to lay; 
the stock grew thin with nervous- 
ness; the milk dried up in the cows’ 
udders; the mares did not foal, but, 


A Story in Two Parts: Part I 


maddened by the strange roar al- 
ways overhead, ramped across the 
pastures, manes tossing, wild eyes 
rolling, their hoofs beating a smart 
tattoo of panic on the fence posts. 

Some of that same madness 
seemed to take hold of old man Trost 
as the things multiplied—those things 
swooping and roaring and taunting 
him from the skies. Here he was, 
tied to the earth. There they soared, 
free. 

As time went on, the neighboring 
farmers accepted the new order of 
things, but Trost never. One of the 
more daring souls said, “Why don’t 
you take a ride in one? Try it once. 
Say, you take a look at that farm of 
yours from five thousand feet up and 
you'll get a different idea how big 
it is. It’s like you was God and 
nothing down here is anything. 
Whole Wichita looks like a toy set 
for kids.” 

Trost’s face would go mahogany 
with choler. “If I would get hold 
once of one of those things I would 


show you how it would go up.” His 


brown hands would curve into claws 
as though he were tearing the soar- 
ing thing wing from wing. 

Old man Trost was not really old 
at all; forty-eight at most. But he 
had married at eighteen, and his was 
the settled aspect of one long used 
to the marital yoke. A powerful man, 
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by Ena Feber 






and dark with a strange darkness 
belying his Saxon ancestry. A firm 
barrel of a body, a neck like an ox, 
short strong legs. A_ solid-looking 
man, pot-bellied, burned by the 
Kansas sun and wind; brusque of 
speech. 

Except for his swarthy coloring he 
was unromantic of mien; common- 
place, almost. A prosperous Midwest 
farmer, German born, conforming 
on the surface at least to all the con- 
ventional rules for husband, father, 
citizen. No one knew, no one sus- 
pected, that in this unremarkable 
body rushed the hot blood of the 
adventurer. Inside, old man Trost 
was a figure of romance. 

Perhaps sometimes Ma Trost won- 
dered about him; but his occasional 
vagaries she put down to temper or 
to indigestion. Certainly his temper 
was something to be reckoned with 
in that household: a smoldering 
thing that blazed high and hot into 
sudden unreasonable rages. 

At such times the Trost children, 
when young, had feared him. When 
he made for them, arm raised, the 
scarlet flood of temper turning his 
brown face to purple, they had 
scurried for the shelter of their 
mother’s broad haunches and had 
hidden in the folds of her ample 
skirts, peering fearfully from this 
shelter to watch her quelling the 
storm they had raised. 

“Now, Trost, now! Some day by 
mistake you will hit me, and then 
you will see. I start for you with 
the rolling pin like in the movies. 
Here—get away, all of you—out of 
my kitchen. Tapfer, tapfer.” 


Note: In Social Studies Edition, pages 17-24 (English Section) are omitted. 
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His anger would go as quickly as it 
had come. The brooding darkness, that 
sat oddly on this stout farmer, would 
settle down on him again. 

He had come to America a boy of 
twelve. The sea had stayed ever in 
his mind, though he never looked upon 
it again. The Kansas prairie on which 
he settled and thrived knew no water 
except the rain, and even that some- 
times withheld itself grudgingly when 
it was most needed. No one knew that 
as he plowed the Midwest fields, row 
on row, the furrows that turned under 
the plow were waves before the prow 
of a ship that cut through the green- 
black waters. 

Often enough, in those days of his 
early youth, one heard of this or that 
inland farm boy who had run away to 
sea. He, perhaps, might have been one 
of them, but the lively girl who now 
was Ma Trost had caught him and held 
him fast; and there followed the chil- 
dren, four girls and, last, the boy Theo- 
dore; and the Kansas fields to be plowed 
and planted and added to, acre on acre. 
They had him now, safe enough from 
the sea. 

The neighboring farmers put him 
down as odd, this portly man with the 
big paunch and the bright dark eyes. 
He grew on his farm things that they 
never thought of, and would not have 
attempted if they had. 

Strange fowl pecked in his barnyard 
—birds with odd colorings and haughty 
struttings. Hens snow-white; roosters 
like a sunset; speckled things with 
markings foreign to the common coop. 
Then he actually attempted to grow 
peanuts and did, burying them in 
mounds in a patch of sandy soil and 
tending them slavishly. They proved 
little shriveled things at first, but he 
persisted, and they grew in firmrfess 
and plumpness until they were a mar- 
vel in this temperate climate. 

“He planted a vineyard for love of the 
exotic. With infinite pains and many 
difficulties he succeeded in perfecting 
rare varieties—small, sweet, pale green 
Lady Washingtons; “nae grapes, 
purple-black ovals with a down on their 
dusky cheeks. These he tended in the 
evening when the others of the family 
had rattled off to town in the car, to 
see Laura Lovely in Passion’s Play- 
ground. 

He walked alone, softly, in his felt 
slippers, this burgher, smoking his sea- 
soned pipe, weeding here, spading 
there, spending in dalliance with his 
loves the hours that in his thrifty day- 
time he begrudged them. His hand, 
with its thick brown fingers, passed 
tenderly, lingeringly, over the clus- 
tered grapes. 

Not one of the children would have 
dared to eat those grapes unbidden. 


Cdn 
pe eroer 


T’S been a long 

] time — much 

too long — since 

we've had a story 

by Edna Ferber in Scholastic. It 

makes us happy now, at the start of 

the new semester, to help make up 

for lost time by giving you her story 
“Meadow Lark.” 

Edna Ferber, one of America’s 
top-flight novelists, playwrights and 
short story writers, is the author of 
the current best-seller Saratoga 
Trunk, and of those enormously 
popular novels about America and 
American life: Cimarron, So Big, 
Show Boat, Come and Get It, and 
of many delightful short stories. Of 
her plays, Minick, Stage Door, Din- 
ner at Eight, The Royal Family and 
The Land Is Bright (all written in 
collaboration with George S. Kauf- 
man) are the best known. And on 
top of all this, Miss Ferber has 
found time to write her autobiog- 
raphy, A Peculiar Treasure, which 
she describes as “the story of an 


They sometimes longed to pluck sur- 
reptitiously a sweet juicy globe from 
the under side of a cluster nestling al- 
most hidden in its dark leaves. But 
they never did. Sometimes—rarely—Ma 
Trost would cut a whole bunch in a 
fit of frisky defiance and pass it round 
as though the green things were 
emeralds and the blue, sapphires. 

Certainly Ma Trost was not the drab 
farm drudge of fiction. A vast and 
sprightly woman in a yee se apron 
and boudoir cap, with a kind of rich 
gayety for her husband’s dourness. It 
was she who planted and tended the 
bright patch of flower garden with its 
hardy staring blossoms—zinnias, ver- 
benas, asters, blue flag, broad-faced sun- 
flowers. 

Even in the winter there stood in 
the kitchen window a wooden rack 
holding pots and slips, tier on_ tier; 
fuchsias bloomed; there were bleeding 
heart, geraniums scarlet and pink, bits 
of cactus. She filled the room with 
green and growing things and with a 
kind of hearty abundance; she gave to 
the house a friendly aspect that offset 
her husband’s dark sullenness; a woman 
with floury arms, an ample aproned 
front, little merry eyes a asties 


in wrinkles of laughter. 





_ SHORT STORY — 





American Jewish family in the past 
half-century, and as such a stoty 
about America which I*know and 
love.” 

Miss Ferber was born at Kala- 
mazco, Michigan (1887); grew up 
in Appleton, Wisconsin, where her 
father kept a struggling dry goods 
store. When she was 17. she was 
graduated from the Ryan High- 
School in Appleton and, practically 
at the same time, got her first job. 
Her graduating essay (an account 
of the life of the women workers 
in a nearby mill) had caught the 
eye of the local editor, who recog- 
nized good reporting when he saw 
it. He hired Miss. Ferber (who was 
later to receive $75,000 for the 
movie rights to Cimarron) at $3.00 
a week. After her apprenticeship in 
Appleton Miss Ferber worked for 
Milwaukee and Chicago papers for 
several years but meantime some- 
thing important was happening. 
She had begun to write short stories, 
was working on a novel. That book, 
Dawn O'Hara, was the first of the 
long line of stories which have 
given us so much reading and 
movie-going pleasure. 


The four gixls had given them. a 
fright, coming like that—one, two, three, 
four—one after the other. But then, 
when they were almost despairing, the 
boy Theodore had come, everything 
was all right. In good time the four 
girls had married readily enough, being 
healthy, bouncing, red-cheeked crea- 
tures with their mother’s hearty laugh 
and her knack with the baking board 
and kettle. They had gone off with 
their strapping husbands to near-by 
farms or to Wichita to live. 

Ma Trost saw them often enough, 
welcomed their growing brood, fed the 
whole tribe from time to time as they 
drove up to the Trost farm on Sundays 
and spilled out of their chunky auto- 
mobiles. But whether the girls and their 
families came or went, she had Theo- 
dore. 

She had Theodore in the house, and 
she had Theodore there in the near-by 
fields, but she no more knew Theodore 
than she knew this dark husband of 
hers. For while the four girls were fair, 
the boy was dark like his father, and 
the two men worked the fields and 
tended the stock, and both looked up-at 
the darting, droning, winged = 
high in the sky or swooping a y 
(Continued on page 85 





quickly im-his interview with Mr. 
Roberts, vocational 
Middleton High. 

“Mr. Roberts, I am in a fix. Here 1 
am, a senior, planning to study engineer- 
ing. But how can a fellow tell whether a 

articular line of work is ‘the one best 
suited for him? Is that the same as doing 
what you would like to do most? I've 
always wanted engineering. On the 
other hand, I could accept the first job 
that comes along as soon as I graduate 
and make some real money right away.” 

Mr. Roberts laughed. “It seems plenty 
tough when you spill it all in a bunch. I 


Bi CONNORS got to the point 


advisor of 


suppose it is hard. You like engineering. 


Let’s stick to that. However, ‘liking’ is 
not the whole story about any career. 
Success depends also on ability, ambi- 
tion, emotional adjustment, health, cir- 
cumstances. 





ENGINEERING 
BOULEVARD 
— 




















“We have to study the total resources 
of a boy or girl and compare these with 
the requirements of a given job. Individ- 
ual analysis and what we call job analy- 
sis go hand in hand.” 

A doodling addict, Mr. Roberts start- 
ed to draw a design on his desk pad. 
“Bruce, from now on youre not a 
human being, you're a car, got that?” 

Bruce smiled weakly but obediently. 
“Yes, sir.” 

“Fine. Let’s say liking or interest is 
the route the car takes. A few young 


people are lucky. From earliest years ° 


they know exactly what they want to do 
or else they have their minds made up 
for them. The more we change our 
route, the longer it will take us to reach 
a particular goal. But the taste of young 
people in scenery changes as they grow 
older, so shifting routes is. very common 
at your age and even a little later. How- 
ever, a delayed arrival is not a great mis- 
fortune if the destination is really worth 
while, and if we finally get there. 
“Perhaps engineering is your real in- 
terest, Bruce, perhaps not. But there are 
ways of discovering which kinds of work 
really appeal to you and which don’t. A 
boy may 2 he hasn't the slightest idea 
what he likes, but that’s not correct. 


‘ 


PRI eT 
PO eae re) ee 
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Detour or Main Highway? 


Scme people look mostly for security in 
their job and some care only for a big 
income. Others value mostly change an 
excitement, something different every 
day, while still others seek chiefly a 
chance for self-expression and artistic or 
intellectual growth. 

“Skill or ability might be considered 
the motor of the automobile. Now a 
motor is something that can produce a 
certain amount of energy under proper 
conditions. In the same way, a bright 
person is a piece of machinery capable 
of doing superior work 

“Of all the elements responsible tor 


Sound. Advice on 
Personal Problems By 
George Lawton, Ph.D. 


success on the job, it is easiest to rate 
abilities. The ordinary intelligence test 
estimates your chances of succeeding at 
academic school work. There are also 
measures of mechanical skill, social abil- 
ity, and of special talents like the artistic, 
musical, etc. Practically every applicant 
for a defense job, and every selectee, re- 
ceives a classification test which reveals 
in a broad way the abilities in which he 
is strongest and weakest. 

“Ambition or eagerness to get ahead 
is the fuel of the motor. Remember the 
fable of the hare and the tortoise? Many 
able people fail because they don’t want 
to succeed hard enough. Every field is 
overcrowded and every career is hard— 
except to the person who won't take 
“No” for an answer. 

“We used to have a boy here we 
called ‘Skin and Bones Jones.’ He 
wanted to be a fireman, but was 30 
pounds under the necessary weight, and 
quite a bit too short. It took him five 
years to pass the exams but he finally 
did. Then there was Bill Sylvester, who 


had money, social position, good looks, 


a place in his father’s business — all the 
breaks. Today he is down and out: good 
car, but no fuel to make it go. 
“Emotional adjustment can be com- 
pared to a steady hand at the steering 
wheel. All boys and girls have moods, 
doubts, and conflicts. They mistake a 
dream for a practical possibility. They 
stamp out of a room, take long walks 
in the rain, go from wild happiness one 
minute to even wilder misery the next. 
When we grow up, however, we are 
supposed to know what we want, to 


keep an even keel as tar as our moods 
and work output go. 

“We are supposed to know, I said. 
Actually there are people who all their 
lives and without sufficient reason, 
change goals, quit jobs, break off rela- 
tionships. It is no use to have a good 
motor, a clear road ahead, and a full 
gas tank if your style of driving lands 
your car in a ditch. 

“Health is comparable to a car's 
strength and endurance. Will the ma- 
chine hold together, or fall apart? Is it 
a jalopy or not? Successful men and 
women generally have a tremendous 
capacity for hard work. But while good 
health is an advantage, there are people , 
who are outstanding despite illness and 
weakness. Their handicaps are offset by 
the efficient way they manage their 
energy and time, and by the extra work 
they put in. 

“As for circumstances, for some 
people, the highway is perfect. There 
is a certain amount of luck in every suc- 
cessful career. For most of us, however, 
the road is full of bumps, detours, 
torn-up stretches. But obstacles don’t 
always lead to the same results. If we 
are sensitive and retiring, a slight hurdle 
stops us. If we like a challenge, and 
don’t mind hard thinking and hard 
work, we go right through, over or 
around the hindrance. 

“Under the head of ‘breaks’ we must 
consider prejudice. If we really practice 
democracy and not only talk it, we 
judge a worker by his ability to do a 
job, and not by his sex, age, creed, or 
color. But discriminations sometimes do 
exist, and a young person is wise to find 
out what’s what in particular fields. 

“Suppose at some given time or place 
we fall into a group against which there 
is a prejudice — should we abandon our 
ambition? Not necessarily. If we feel 
we can handle any amount of dis- 
appointment, we plan our campaign ac- 
cordingly, and don’t take our defeats 
personally. But if we can’t stand the gaff 
of struggling in a field where we think 
the cards are stacked against us, it is 
no disgrace to switch to something else 
at the very start.” 

Mr. Roberts stopped doodling and 
looked up. “How about it, Bruce? Shal! 
we go over the machine and check i’ 
part by part?” 

“Sure thing, Mr. Roberts. Here come 
the 1942 Connorsmobile right off th 
assembly line and ready for every roa 
test you can give it!” 
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YOUNG AMERICA. (20th Cen- 
tury-Fox. Producer, Sol M. Wurt- 
zel. Director, Louis King.) 


JANE WITHERS and a cast of good- 
looking young stars get together in this 
to tell about the aims and activities of 
the 4-H Clubs. Rural readers will know 
that there are thousands of 4-H Clubs in 
the U. S. A., all teaching farm boys and 
girls how to be better farmers and more 
active, useful citizens. 

Jane doesn’t take to the 4-H idea at 
once. She’s a wealthy city girl, sent to 
the country for “a. because she’s 
been spoiled . a big way. She's at- 
tracted to the local club because of its 
president, the dashing William Tracy. 
But William is already going steady 
with another young lady, and Jane 
learns for the first time that she can’t 
always have her way. 

Best thing about this picture is that 
it takes you straight to the farm. There 
are some splendid prize bulls, calves, 
boars, ono etc. Working with 
these, Jane learns that it’s fun to be a 
farmer. At the end of the picture, she’s 
a 4-H girl, and one of her prize bulls has 
captured a blue ribbon in a national 4-H 
contest. 

She has also helped the community 
by catching and exposing a “city 
slicker” who has been cheating the farm- 
ers out of their money at cards, and has 
been forging breeding papers. The 
underhanded maneuvers of the “slicker” 
make up the plot of the film. His cap- 
ture is a lively, slapstick climax. 


MR. AND MRS. NORTH. (Metro- 
Goldwyn-Mayer. Producer, Irving 
Asher. Director, R. B. Sinclair.) 


IF you're a devotee of Gracie Allen and 
the nit-wit school of humor, see this. It’s 
a screwball mystery, built around the 
doings of a New York City couple 
(Gracie Allen and William Post, Jr.) 
who come home one afternoon, open 
the door of their cupboard, and see a 
corpse lunge out at them. 

They belong to a complicated, neu- 
rotic set of ‘riends. One of these friends 
evidently planted the corpse in their 


house. The story concerns itself with 


finding the murderer. But you won't pay 
too much attention to the search. You'll 
be listening to Gracie Allen shoot off 
her face. 

She knows just enough about the 
basis for the murder to E dangerous. 
By fpovering too much to friends, de- 
tectives, an policemen, she manages 
to implicate her own innocent husband. 
Every time she opens her mouth she 


talks her husband into more trouble. - 


And not until the very end, when her 
husband is being arrested, does she ac- 
cidentally come out with the clue that 
proves the real murderer’s guilt. 

Like many modern detective films, 
this can’t stand up under the acid test 
of sane analysis. At the end, you have 
to do some fancy figuring to find out 
who killed who and why. There are 
flaws. But that’s not the point. The pic- 
ture was intended to get laughs instead 
of shivers, and the laughs are tops. 


1. Time out from cricket while Derek 
Farr and Margaret Lockwood make love. 


2. The 4-H four-leaf clover and three 
stock-breeding crop-raising members. 


3. It’s the voice of doom on the wire 
for Gracie Allen and William Post, Jr. 


THE QUIET WEDDING. (Univer- 
sal Release. Producer, Paul Sos- 
kin. Director, Anthony Asquith.) 


THIS was filmed in England, during the 
air blitz. It was bombed off location five 
times. But there’s no hint of explosives 
in the end-product. It’s smooth and 
cheerful, and the number of laughs per 
reel disproves the old theory about the 
flatness of English humor. 

It’s a simple story about a boy and 
girl (Margaret Lockwood and Derek 
Farr) who decide to get married. 
They're happy and up to the ears in 
love. But the girl's family wants the 
wedding to be performed with glamour. 
A houseful of prying, sentimental wed- 
ding guests, too much shopping, advice, 
and. rehearsing give the couple a ner- 
vous breakdown. They decide the 
really hate each other, and want to call 
off the wedding. The advice of a wise 
and worldly aunt sets them right, and 
the wedding comes off with the proper 
amount of flutter. 

It’s the sort of picture you'll wish you 
could see twice. The director has been 
very painstaking, and there are scores 
of delightful details — little incidents, 
small twists in plot, pleasant glim 
of English country life sits 

You'll chuckle for days over its rare 
humor. Some of the best lines are pro- 
vided by Peggy Ashcroft, a wedding 

est. She’s a phoney intellectual, wears 

ts that make you gasp, has a pet rab- 
bit named Virginia, and believes that 
she, herself, was a sacred cow in a 
former reincarnation. 
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OW do you 
roll out of 
bed in the 

morning? ney 
for a joust wi 
anything from Geometry 2 to tigers 3, 
or are you tired, listless and sorer 

a boil at the Big Ben that invaded your 
dreams? 

Do you eat with an appetite? Do you 
sleep soundly? Can you play a game of 
ball without wheezing to the sidelines 
every five minutes for a rest? In short, 
are you physically fit? 

Never before has the need for a 
physically-fit nation been so great. The 
Victory Program calls for Americans 
who are physically and morally tough. 
This is as vital a part of the program 
as the guns and ammunition that roll 
off our assembly lines. 

Building this fitness is a tough job. 
No one can do it alone. The health 
directors of our country need 130 mil- 
lion assistants — and one of these assis- 
tants must be you. 

As we see it, there are three bridges 
which lead to the road of good health: 
exercise, diet and hygiene. In previous 
articles, we’ve discussed the contribu- 
tions of exercise and diet to good health. 


For Teeth Like Pearls 


Hygiene deals with the maintenance 
of health, There are the teeth, for ex- 
ample. Almost all tooth troubles can be 
prevented through proper care, a good 
diet and regular visits to your dentist. 

Your first job is to keep your teeth 
clean. This means brushing at least 
twice a day, particularly before you go 
to bed. Don’t whisk the bristles across 
your teeth. The approved technique is 
to hold the brush firmly in your hand 
and, beginning at the gum-line, shimmy 
the bristles over the teeth. 





Brush downward while cleaning the. 


upper teeth; upward, when ceneing 
the lower. Brush the front and bac 


sides of all teeth and all the chewing - 


surfaces. Sweep, don’t scrub. And don't 
be afraid to brush your gums. This is 
the kind of massage that keeps them in 
the pink. 

The second half of your home care 
includes a diet for your teeth. Many 
dentists believe this helps teeth hold 
their own against decay. For good 
“teeth food,” see the article, “F for 
Action,” in the November 10th issue. 

For the other half of your battle 
against decay, let your dentist put a pro- 
fessional shine on your teeth two or 
three times a year. Besides nicking off 
the tartar, he can stop an invasion of 
the enamel before it makes damagin 
inroads into the pulp of the tooth. 


Don’t wait tor a toothache to re- 
mind you to visit- your dentist. Once 
you feel] pain, it is usually too late to 
save the tooth. 

Care of the hair is another hygienic 
chore most people know little about. 
The hair should be brushed daily to re- 
move dirt, dust and dandruff, and to 
distribute the natural oils. A stiff brush 
goes through thick hair better than a 
soft one, but it should not be struck 
too hard against the scalp. 

To stimulate circulation, brush the 
scalp by parting the hair in various 
ways. Brushing 
does not make 
the hair fall out. 
It pulls out many 
hairs but _ only 
those ready to 
fall; new ° hairs 
will crop up to 
replace these. 

Keep the brush 
clean by washing 
it often in an am- 
monia_ solution 
and drying it in the sun. When not in 
use, the brush should be kept out of 
the way of dirt. 

For long hair a rather coarse comb is 
best. There is 0 objection to the use of 
water on the brush or comb as long as 
you don’t wet the hair too much. You 
don’t have to wash your hair and scalp 
more than once every two or three 
weeks. Brushing will keep it clean 
enough. When you shower or swim, it’s 
a good idea to wear a rubber cap. 





Soap Gets in Your Eyes 


The face, believe it or not, needs 
more eare than the rest of the body (ex- 
cept the hands), as it goes about un- 
covered and is exposed to much dirt and 
grime from the air. 

To keep the face clean, wash it care- 
fully with soapy water. Use tepid water. 
But first eek the hands. Then wash 
the face from a bow] of fresh water or, 
better still, with running water. Nothin 
but the clean hands should be used for 
this wash. Face cloths usually are too 


' rough or harbor bacteria. 


Every trace of soap must be removed. 
The face should be patted dry rather 
than scrubbed vigorously. But it must 
be thoroughly dried, especially before 
going out into the cold. Use a fresh 
towel for each 
drying. If this is 
impossible, keep 
your towel awa 
from contact wi 
other towels. 

The best time 
to give your face 
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KEEP FIT AND LIKE IT 


this thorough scrubbing is at night, 
when it is most soiled and when there 
is plenty. of time. Some girls, to keep 
that Lana Turner complexion, apply a 
layer of cold cream before using the 
soap. The cream helps clean the pores. 
In the morning, warm water without 
soap, followed by cold water is a good 
enough face bath. 


Boots, Boots 


How are your feet? Are they “corny” 
or callused? Do they ache all the time? 
You don’t know how much you can suf- 
fer until your “dogs” start “barking.” 

While bad feet are not always caused 
by poor shoes, a good pair will never do 
them any harm. Make sure your shoes 
are long enough. Stand up while the 
clerk is taking your size. Weak feet will 
measure longer when bearing weight 
than when at rest. Take a shoe that is 
two and a half sizes longer than the 
length of the foot on the measuring 
stick. Both feet should be measured, to 
fit the longer one. 

In a shoe of the correct size, the large 
toe will not come within three-fourths 
of an inch of the end of the shoe. The 
shoe should not be felt at the toe, and 
it should bend easily where the foot 
bends in walking. At the heel, the shoe 
should fit as closely as possible without 
causing pressure. 

As for the size of the heel, boys’ shoes 
have it all over the shoes girls wear. 
Almost every boy’s shoe comes with a 
comfortable heel. On the other hand, 
many girls’ shoes look like glorified 
stilts. The heels may be as much as 
three inches high. The human foot was 
never adapted for this type of shoe. 
High heels throw the body out of line. 
They definitely cause bad posture and 
bad feet. 

If your feet are weak or your posture 
is poor, avoid high heels entirely. Heel- 
less shoes (rubber-soled footwear, gym 
shoes, moccasins) should be perfectly 
comfortable for a normal, strong foot. 
If they aren't, your feet are not up to 
snuff. 

Here are some good exercises for 
weak feet: 

I. While standing with the feet par- 
allel and about four inches apart, slowly 
rise on toes and then slowly return. 

2. Keeping weight on heels, raise 
front part of the feet off floor and turn 
soles towards each other. 

3. Practice Fipping marbles with the 
bare toes, ge ing them up from the 
floor and placing them in the hand at 
about knee height. 

4. Rise on toes, sink slowly to a squat 
with weight on the outer edges of the 
feet, then rise slowly. 
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BOY dates Gl RL 


INNY had her nose pressed 
G flat against the window pane 

but she still couldn't see 
through the downpour of rain out- 
side. Of all the luck! For five weeks 
the house next door had been vacant 
and now, on the very day someone 
was moving in, it had to rain and 
spoil the view. 

“Ginny, have you seen my list for 
the W.P.A.*° Dance?” Pat asked, 
searching the desk. “Edie’s decided 
she wants to ask Ham Hargraves, 
and Wink’s going to take Bill de 
Berry. By the way, you're all set with 
Jeep, aren't your” 

“Huh, I wouldn't ask him to go to 
a dogfight,” Ginny said sourly. 

“Omigosh, have you two broken 
up again? Well, who are you going 
to ask? Blimp Bonimo?” 

“I probably won't go,” Ginny an- 
nounced solemnly. “I don’t know any- 
body I want to ask and I don’t feel 
in a dancing mood — and I do wish 
they'd stop playing that sloppy rec- 
ord on the radio!” She marched 
across the room and turned off Tony 
Martin in the middle of I Guess I'll 
Have to Dream the Rest. 

Pat shrugged. “Well, better decide 
quick, You know we all agreed to 
make our dates for the dance a week 
ahead, just to show the boys how it 
should be done. Oh, dear, I must 
have left that list upstairs. Well, let 
me know if you change your mind 
—or your mood, Miss Sourpuss!” 

Ginny didn’t deign to answer. Af- 
ter Pat had gone, she wandered aim- 
lessly around the room for a few 
minutes, then went back to the win- 
dow. The rain had slackened now 
and the lights were on, next door. 
She could see -someone moving 
around on the porch. Goodness, it 
looked like — 

“Gin-nee?” came Mrs. Trotter's 
voice from the kitchen. “Are either 
of the boys here?” ; 

“No, Mom. Tommy's gone to the 
skating rink and Pete always stays 
to see Superman three times at the 
Saturday movies.” Ginny took an- 
other look out the window. 

“Well, I need some whipping 
cream for the chocolate pie and I 
hate to ask Mr. Tapolian to deliver 
just —” 


* “Woman Pays All.” 


“Gosh-o-gosh-o-goshi” Ginny squealed, 
diving into the middle of the bed. 





1. Hi; Vhighbor! 





The Story Goes 


Introducing — the _ Trotters! 
Maybe you’ve met them before. 
There’s Tommy and his twin sis- 
ter, Pat, ringleaders of their 
crowd at school. There’s Ginny, 
whom Pop best describes as hav- 
ing “a mind of her own’; and 
then there’s Pete the Pest who's 
— just that! Through the Trotters, 
this semester, you'll meet and 
have fun (we hope) with the rest 
of the crowd at Central High, 
Middlevale, U. S. A. 











“Til go, Mom,” Ginny volunteered 
eagerly. “I don’t mind the rain a bit. 
I'll wear my new white raincape with 
the hood!” She ran to get it from the 
hall closet. “Anything else you 
want?” 

“No, just a pint of whipping cream 
—and don’t forget your rain boots!” 

“I'm put — ting — ‘em — on — — 
There! S’long, Mom,” Ginny. called 
as she hurried out the front door. 


HE lights were still on, next door, 

but there was no one in sight, as 
Ginny passed by. How utterly disap- 
pointing! And just when things were 
beginning to look interesting. Ginny 
wished she’d gone over earlier in the 
day and offered to help—or wel- 
comed them to the city or some- 
thing. After all, a Good Neighbor 
Policy, like charity, should begin at 
home. 

“Mr. Tapolian,” she said as she 
entered the neighborhood ery, 
“may I have a pint of whipping 
cream—to be charged to Mrs. Trot- 


by Gay Be 


ter, please. Oh, and Mr. Tapolian,” 
she leaned over the counter, “I won- 


der if you've seen any strangers 


around today.” 

Mr. Tapolian scratched his head. 
“Seems to me there was a youngster 
in here at noon — bought some pea- 
nut butter and crackers and said he'd 
just moved here from Newburgh.” 

“He—he did?” Ginny's eyes 
gleamed. “Oh, thanks, Mr. Tapolian, 
thanks a lot. Er—for the cream, I 
mean,” she added, as she picked up 
her package and shot out the door. 


' y i more Ginny thought about it, 


the more certain she was that her 
own particular Good Neighbor Pol- 
icy should begin very close to home! 
When she reached the house-next- 
door, she went up on the porch and 
knocked on the door. os 

It was opened by a blond w 
was so oobineldig that Chey felt 

itively weak in the knees. “Hullo,” 
she said huskily. “I'm Ginny Trotter 
and I live next door and I B 
thought I'd stop by and say — hullo.” 

“Well, swell! I'm Stewart Sappen- 
field. Everybody calls me ‘Stew’,” the 
boy sealed “Won't you come in? The 
family have gone downtown for din- 
ner, but theyll be back—” 

“Thanks, b-b-but I have to run 
along.” Ginny held up the package. 
“I —I have part of our chocolate pie 
here.” 

“Gosh, I wish you hadn't told me 
that! I've been living off peanut but- 
ter and crackers for two days while 
we were moving..I was trying to 
stave off hunger by playing the vic, 
but we seem to be out of 
needles.” 
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“Oh, we have plenty of those — and 
food, too, at our amet Ginny offered 
valiantly. 

“I was only ae about being 
starved,” Stew laughed. “Anyhow, I 
have to stick around here until the 
family gets back. But I ae take you 
up on the needles. Mind if I pop over 
later and borrow some — until Mon- 
day?” 

“Not at all,” Ginny said. “And if 
there’s anything else —1 go to Central 
High —” 

“You do? Then there are lots of 
things you could tell me. I have to regis- 
ter at Central Monday. Look, could I 
come over in about an hour and talk 
things over?” 

“Why, yes. That would be — all 
right,” Ginny said, trying not to sound 
as enthusiastic as she felt. 

“Okay. See you in about an hour 
then. And thanks a lot for coming by,” 
Stew added, as she turned to go. 

“I'm—I’m glad I did, too,” Ginny 
said.and then fled into the night. 


INNY hurriedly dumped her rain 
G togs in the hall, deposited the 
cream in the kitchen, and dashed up- 
stairs. 

“Gosh-o-gosh-o-gosh!” she squealed, 
diving into the middle of the bed. A 
moment later she jumped up and 
started dancing around the room as she 
undressed. 

“Well!” exclaimed Pat, watching the 
performance. “Oh, Ginny, don’t take a 
bath now. It’s suppertime.” 

“I'm not hungry,” Ginny waved her 
hair-curlers in the air, as she danced 
toward the door. “No, wait—” She 
came back to the dresser, took a quar- 
ter from her ketbook and handed 
it to Pat. “Tell Pete he can have this 
for his extra piece of pie, and I want 
mine saved until later. Oh, and Pat, I 
think I'm going to have a date for the 
dance, after all.” 

“Good. I thought you’d change your 
mind about Blimp. He’s not so bad.” 

“It isn’t Blimp. It’s — it’s Stew Sap- 
penfield and he’s — perfect!” Ginny said 
rapturously as she floated out. 





Daffynition 

Teacher: “Can anyone tell me what a 
ground. hog is?” 

Voice from the back row: “I know. It’s 
a sausage.” 

Line-U 

Athlete: “I’m a football player and want 
to get my picture made.”. 

Photographer: “Full face?” 

Athlete: “No. Half-back.” 

“*Yellow Jacket,’’ Marianna, Fila. 


Weather Report 
Judge: “Tl fine you today, but if you 
speed again you'll go to jail” 4 
S : “I get it—Fine today and cooler 
tomorrow!” 


Ruth Fredrickson, Consolid. School, New 
Providence, Iowa 


.UFIB 


PUZZLE-YOU 


COUNT ‘EM UP! 
, The figure in the dia- 
gram is called a “penta- 
gon.” You will notice that 
every point of this penta- 
gon is -onnected with 
every other point by means 

of a straight line. How many different 

triangles are in the pantagon? 


GUESS WHO! 


A signer ot tne Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, one of the first amateur scientists 
to become famous in the fields of physics 
and electricity, he served abroad for many 
years in the : ervice of hiscountry. He organ- 
ized the first public library and « famous 
university in his native state. He was an 
outstanding publisher of a famous news- 
paper and a still more famous almanac, 
and the founder of a weekly magazine read 
by millions today More than any single 
person, according to many historians, he 
was responsible for the success of the 
American Revolution and the ratification of 
the Federal Constitution. Who was he? 


MORE UNDERGROUND LANGUAGE 
Can you decode the following secret 
message or cryptogram: 
YA FAZPBC WN NTC 
CBOTBZW, QFAJ NL JNT 
PCYWWEBA F 





VBWWBC WN WUB 
BRYWNC NL WUYZ 
LBFWTCB, FZMYAX LNC 
QNCB UYRRBA EYHUBCZ 
UNP RN JNT VYMB 
WUYZ NABP 


PECULIAR FIELD 


There is a certain rectangular field whicn 
tas this unusual property: If you divide 
either diagonal by the length, the result 
obtained is exactly the same if you divide 
the length by the width. Now if the width 
is 10 feet, can you find the area of the 
field? 


NAVAL SECRETS 

(a) What are battleships in the U. S. 
Navy named after? (b) What are cruisers 
in the U. S. Navy named after? (c) What 
are destroyers in the U. S. Navy named 
after? 


FOUR CORNERS 

There is only one spot in the United 
States where 4 states come together, known 
as the “Four Corners.” Without looking at 
a map, can you name these 4 states? 


SPELLING BEE 
Which of the following words are not 
spelled correctly? 


a. dessicate f. innuendo 

b. embarass F picknicking 
c. friccassee . plaguey 

d. harass i. rarify 

e. inoculate j. supercede 


(Answers on page 37) 


SIDNEY S. ROSS 








Don't Let a Little “lickey” 


Spoil a Big Date! 
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WESTMORE FOUNDATION CREAM, the per- 
fect powder foundation, covers spots and 
blemishes ...even circles under your eyes! 
Use it very sparingly ... just a gossamer thin 
veil of loveliness, then pat on powder. Your 
complexion will have a smooth, even glowing 
. will look fresh and flawless all day, 
or all evening. Developed by Hollywood’s 


famous make-up artists, the Westmores. Try 
it! At your toilet goods counter. Priced at 59¢. 
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Why the War Came 


(Concluded from page 8) 


we were to learn, was the fact that the 
United States was not actually self-suffi- 
cient. We wanted raw materials from 
abroad—luxuries like tea and coffee and 
sugar; military necessities like rubber 
and tin and chrome and lead. 

Just as serious, though not quite so 
obvious, was the danger of cultural and 
moral isolation. For here, certainly, 
America was a part of a world com- 
munity, part of an age-old cultural tra- 
dition. It was probably true that in its 
international fw the United States 
had conducted itself more honorably 
than had many other nations. But- this 
did not mean that we could afford to cut 
ourselves off from our cultural roots, to 
break the great tradition—the tradition 
of western Christendom, of which we 
were an integral part. It did not mean, 
more practically, that we could afford 
to look down upon other nations, re- 
fuse to associate with them, refuse to 
understand their problems. 


The Maginot Line of Isolationism 


The second trouble with isolationist 
concepts was that they didn’t work. Our 
refusal to join the League or the World 
Court, or any other really effective 
organization for international law and 
order, resulted in the development of 
international anarchy to a point where 
it directly affected us. Our neutrality 
legislation of 1935, 1936 and 1937 
erected an American Maginot Line be- 
hind which we lulled ourselves into in- 
sensibility with the opium of isolation. 
Our refusal to rearm, or to make arms 
for other democracies, exposed us and 
them alike to the ruthless force of those 
nations which were ready to rearm and 
which cared nothing for law or for 
peace. 

Our economic barriers contributed to 
the world-wide depression of the late 
1920's and :o the American depression 
of 1929, making it difficult for us all to 
sell, and for others to buy our products, 
destroying investments, sacrificing debts. 
Our lack of political and economic fore- 
sight spcungae us from.developing ade- 
quately our own resources of vital raw 
materials or from building up stocks of 
such materials, as Germany built up her 
stocks during the whole of the 1930's. 
And our cultura: and moral isolationism 
prevented a large part of our population 
from understanding the nature of the 
modern world or our own part in it. 

But the cultural and moral explana- 
tion involves more than an assertion of 
isolation. It involves, too, a widespread 
philosophy of defeatism and despair. 
Such a philosophy was popular all dur- 
ing the decade of the twenties and well 
into the thirties. Men and women every- 


_ after 


where—and especially men and 
women — persuaded Seams that 
there was nothing worth sesiog i, 
nothing worth dying for. From it 
was an easy transition to the idea that 
there was nothing worth living for. 

In these years, which the historian of 
the future will look upon as perhaps the 
most curious and unreal of all American 
history, the most powerful nation in the 
world turned its back resolutely upon 
its responsibilities and its duties. The 
most a most secure, perhaps 
most intelligent people .in the world 
turned their backs upon life itself. 

This was the mood of political and of 
moral isolation which afflicted Ameri- 
cans and afflicted, in varying degrees, 
the peoples of other democracies—of 
England and of France. It was this 
mood which made it so difficult for the 
democracies to assert themselves, to re- 
arm, to act decisively to prevent viola- 
tions of treaties and of international law, 
to prepare for war. The Axis nations, 
and especially Germany — which had 

all little to lose—took advantage 
of this mood. 

The totalitarian nations did inculcate 
into their people the doctrine that the 
State or the New Order was worth liv- 
ing for and worth dying for, did organ- 
ize the industrial resources of their 
nations, did rearm — and did fight. In 
Manchukuo, in Ethiopia, in Spain, in 
Albania, in Austria, in the Sudetenland, 
these nations with impunity asserted 
that might makes right—and got away 
with it. ! 

This, fundamentally is why war came 
—why it came to Europe, why it came to 
America. It came because our democ- 
racy was unprepared for it—unprepared 
in a military, an economic, and a moral 
sense. It came because our democracy 
was only on the road to preparedness. 


“The Inevitable Triumph” 


For beginning in the early thirties, 
the American nation roused itself from 
its lethargy. With the partial success of 
the New Deal in salvaging our social 
and economic order at home, came a 


new spirit and a new hope. And all 
through the thirties the old spirit and 
the new contended for mastery of the 
American mind. All through the thirties 
the debate went on apace—the debate 
between those who still- cherished the 
delusions of isolation, who despaired of 
organizing the nation and the world for 
peace, and those who believed that it 
was possible to cure the ailments of the 
whole world and that we had a large 
responsibility in the effort. 

The debate was still going on when 
the attack upon Poland shattered the 
last of our illusions. Then, slowly, con- 
fusedly, reluctantly, the United States 
began to rearm materially and morally. 


Then we saw what was at stake and— 
in time—threw our support to the demo- 
cratic nations. Then we began to build 
up our own navy, our army, our air- 
foree, and to give of our surplus to the 
nations fighting our battle. Then we 
began to realize how our fate 
was involved in the outcome of the war, 
how t was our r ibility that 
that outcome should be a right one. 

It was at this point that the Axis 
powers struck. Their propaganda to 
convince us that the war was none 
our affair had failed. Their effort to 
end the war quickly—to knock out Brit- 
ain as they had knocked out France— 
likewise failed. They could not afford to 
permit the great western democracy to 
rearm and throw its full strength into 
the balance. So before that could hap- 
pen, they staked their own fate on this 
desperate stroke of war: 

It is already clear that they waited 
too long. They made the most gigantic 
miscalculation in history. 


— 


‘+ Words of the Week 


Vowel Svunds: Ale, care, Add, ah, sota; 
éve, énd; ice, ill; toe, érb, ddd, f66d, fdbt; 
cibe, arn; ap; oil, how Consonant Sounds: 
this, thin. In foreign words: ii—French u, 
German ii, y at end of syllable—French 
liquid 1; « ch; n—French 
nasal m or n. In words of more than one 
svllable accented syllables are italicized 


Berry Wall collar, p. 15. A high, stiff 
collar fashionable in the early part of this 
century; named after an American million- 
aire who lived in France, and always wore 
this of collar. He died last year. 

C ee (si-kléps), p. 36. In Greek 
aplahigy: one Fi a race of giants who 
had one eye, which was located in the 
middle of the forehead. 

guayule ( gwi-yd0-la), p. 16. A plant of 
northern Mexico and the southwestern 
United States which yields a fluid from 
which rubber can be made. 

hydrocarbon (hi-dré-kér-bén), p. 16. A 
compound containing only hydrogen and 
carbon. , 

impunity (im-pé-ni-ti), p. 32. Free from 
punishment, harm, or loss. 

inarticulate (in-ir-tik-a-lat), p. 36. Un- 
able to speak intelligibly. 

mesa (mé-si), p. 23. A flat-topped, 
rocky hill, with steep sides. 

neurotic (ni-rét-ik), p. 28. Pertaining 
to the nerves; affected with extreme nerv- 
ousness, or a disease of the nervous system. 

roan (ron), p. 28. A color — bay, chest- 
nut, red, or brown — with gray or white 
spots interspersed. Usually used to de- 
scribe a horse. 

simultaneously ( si-miil-ta-né-iis-lI), p. 
22. Happening at the same time. 

aneity (spdn-ta-né-i-ti), p. $4. Nat- 
quick action on the part of a 
synthetic (sin-thét-ik), p. 16. com- 
pound made by the union of simpler com- 
pounds or its elements. 


( triis-ti), p. 17. A trusted person, 
especialy a prisoner who 1 alowed spe 
ra: Tit | 
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IN THE LITERARY DIVISION: 


(1) A chance to. see your short story, poem, essay, 
etc., published in this spring’s Student Achievement 
Issue of Scholastic (May 11-15, 1942). ... (2) a chance 
to win substantial cash prizes. . . . 

Prizes for 16 different writing projects, including 
poetry, essay, short story, literary article, book review, 
historical article, radio play, current events article, 
humor, and autobiographical sketch. In the three major 
literary classifications—poetry, essay, and short story— 
the prizes are $50, $25, and $15, and ten fourth prizes of 
$5 each. For all others, three prizes of $15, $10, and $5. 

In addition, prizes for the following types of news 
stories are offered by Quill and Scroll, International 
Honorary Society for High School Journalists, and by 
Royal Typewriter Company. First prize for each is a 
Royal Mercury Typewriter. This prize has been selected 
as appropriate to the journalism groups in recognition 
of the functions of the typewriter in connection with 
the high school newspaper. Second prize for each is $10. 
Third prize is $5. 

Types of stories: 1. News Story; 2. Feature Story; 3. 
Interview; 4. Sports Story; 5. Columns; and 6. Editorials. 

Each student must prepare a typewritten entry blank 
about twice the size of the sample shown on page 16 
of the Scholastic Awards Rules Booklet. There is no re- 
striction upon the number. of entries any one student 
may submit. 

All entries must be the work of the students who 
sign them. Each entry must bear a statement, signed by 
the student and countersigned by the instructor, read- 
ing: “This is my own work.” 

The committees reserve the right to refrain from 
granting any of the prizes if, in the opinion of the 
judges, the work submitted does not warrant an award. 

Closing Date: March 25, 1942. 

Address entries to: Scholastic Awards Literary Com- 
mittee, 220 E. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 
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ARDS 


G5 Student Writers! 


@ Student Composers! 


HERE’S WHAT 
SCHOLASTIC AWARDS 
OFFERS YOU: 


IN THE MUSIC DIVISION: 


(1) A chance to win a part of the more than $390 in 
cash to be distributed. . . . (2) a chance to hear your 
own score played over a nationwide NBC Network. 

This year the Music Division is sponsored by the 
RCA Manufacturing Company, Inc., of Camden, N. J. 
For the best original scores submitted in each of the 
six classifications listed below prizes are as follows: $35, 
$20, and $10, respectively, and five honorable mentions 
in each group consisting of a copy of the Victor Book 
of the Opera. 

Length of no composition is to exceed 70 measures 
including prelude and postlude. All compositions must 
be written legibly in ink on music manuscript paper ap- 
proximately 9% by 12% inches. (For further rules and 
suggestions, see Scholastic Awards Rules Booklet, 
Page 18.) 


Last year many students had their original composi- 
tions performed and recorded and sent the discs to the 
Awards along with their manuscripts. While not re- 
quired, this is helpful to the judges. 

The sponsors reserve the right to withhold cash prizes 
if entries are deemed unworthy by the judges. 

Closing date: March 25, 1942. 


Mail entries flat to: Music Division, Scholastic 
Awards, Oakland P. O. Box 7380, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Enter Compositions in One or More of These Groups 
1. Song for solo voice (any voice) with original ac- 
companiment. 


2. Composition for solo instrument (any instrument) 
with piano accompaniment. ’ 


3. Piano solo. Any style or rhythmic movement. 


4. Part-Song for quartet or chorus of mixed voices 
with piano accompaniment. 


5. Part-Song for quartet or chorus of mixed voices 


. without piano accompaniment. 


6. Composition for not more than six instruments. 





For Complete Rules and Instructions, Including Sample Entry Blank, See Scholastic 
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Awards Rules Booklet. For free copies write: Scholastic, 430 Kinnard Ave., Dayton, O. 
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Cheers greeted Maria Laibath, model- 
ing a “Winston Churchill Coverall Suit’ 
at Straubenmuller Textile H. S. (N.Y.C.) 
fashion show of Simplicity Pattern Co. 


War Wardrobe 

A jury of outspoken males sat in 
judgment on a war wardrobe fashion 
show at Straubenmuller Textile High 
School (New York City), and the qual- 
ity of mercy underwent a strain. The 
clothes, designed to be made up in cot- 
tons, rayons, or wools not on priority 
lists, were modeled by girl students.. 

William Clark, foreman of the jury, 
said: “Boy, am I in a spot!” The mem- 
bers of the jury—George Lanten, Sey- 
mour Gottlieb; Martin Petruk, Carl Jef- 
fers, and Jerry Miller—let neither model 
nor beguiling color distract them. 

Feelings of the jurymen were mixed 
at most of the dresses. Everyone liked 
the “Winston Churchill Coverall Suit.” 


A PAGE OF NEWS AND PICTURES REPORTING STUDENT ACHIEVEMENTS AND ACTIVITIES 


Ss 


Mother Training 

Mother training with live babies is 
one Of the high spats in the work taken 
by students at the Dalton School, New 
York City. The course is given on the 
theory that now more than ever before 
it is necessary for high school students 
to learn the science of infant care. 

The “materials of study” are babies 
from two to eleven months old. Infants 
are accepted only from parents who are 
employed in the daytime, and are un- 
able to care personally for their chil- 
dren. The course enjoys an enviable 


Weighing in—parf-of the daily checkup 
given infants in mother training course 
for students at Dalton School (N.Y.C.). 


Eriss from Monkmeyer 


reputation. The school has a waiting list 
of 150 couples. 

Each morning two students and a 
senior assistant call for the babies with 
the school bus. The other students re- 
main at the nursery, don uniforms, mix 
the prescribed formulas, lay out clean 
clothes, and prepare baths. 

When the ilies arrive at the school, 
students take their weight and tempera- 
ture, and give them cod-liver-oil. After 
the babies are bathed, they are dressed 
in school clothes, fed, and put to bed. 
While their charges sleep, students 
make out individual charts for each 
baby. At noon the infants are given fruit 
juice, then dressed for play on the 
school’s sun terrace. 

To widen the range of the course, the 
school trices to select babies of differ- 
ent racial stocks. This gives students an 
opportunity to study the psychology of 
the infant mind. The “little mothers” 
are also given courses in diet, hygiene, 
and biology. 


Ice Boxes to Eskimos 
Everybody has something to sell— 
oods, services, or himself. To give stu- 
ents selling experience, a salesmanship 
course has been developed at El] Monte 
Union High School (Calif.). 

The activity is real. Using class dis- 
plays, students take turns selling to 
other students who dramatize various 
types of customers. 

In addition, twenty-five per cent of 
the class members have part-time sell- 
ing jobs. ; 

Students who were self-conscious and 
bashful at first, developed confidence, 
poise and spontaneity. Some became 
among the best salespersons in the class. 

Selling -ads for the school paper is 
part of the course. Students are_paid 
ten per cent commission. 


Students in El Monte Union H.S. (Calif.) 
salesmanship class take turns selling and 
dramatizing various types of customers. 
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Meadow Lark — 
(Continued from page 26) 
close to the Trost housetop and patch 


of woods. 

Try to catch me, you worms down 
there—you Ee paren ee in the 
earth. And the dour man of forty-eight 
looked up and was choked with baffled 
rage futility; but the dark boy of 
nineteen looked up and his eyes had 
the glow, the hope, the resolve of a 
man who, gazing at his love as she 
teases him, is serene in the knowledge 
that this wild free thing will one day 
be his. 

To Theo there was nothing new or 
strange about these flying things as 
there was to an older generation. He 
had seen them and heard them since 
early childhood. They were an accepted 
fact—as much a part of the ‘order of 
things as the automobile, the telephone, 
the phonograph. He loved all things 
motor-driven, but this thing he wor- 
shipped. It not only moved, it flew, 
spurning the ground. It was more than 
a motor, more than a ship. An air ship. 

“Stop reading them magazines once 
and go like the other boys,” Ma Trost 
was forever saying. Or, “You ain’t going 
to work in that shed, tinkering all hours 
of the night! Why’n’t you take Bertha 
to the movie in town? How she sits 
there in the evening with her pa, that 
poor girl, with her education and all, 
so smart, and pretty, too, Bertha Muller 
is. H’m? Why don’t you, once, Theo?” 

He would glance absently up at her 
from the magazine he was reading or 
the bench at which he was working. 

The magazines were always the same 
—Mechanical Age, Air; Motor; The 
Pilot; Aviation. Their ads said: Are You 
Hungry for Popularity, Adventure, Big 
Pay? Then Choose Aviation. 

Are You a Red-Blooded, Daring He- 
ManP 

He had made for himself a work- 
shop,in an old shed that had been an 
abandoned henroost. Little by little, 


painfully, with the dimes, quarters, and. 


half-dollars that came his way in that 
thrifty German. farm household—the 
small chang® that other lads of his age 
spent for movies, soft drinks, gi a 
fancy shirts—he had acquired tools, a 
motor, all the necessities of a workshop. 

Before he was sixteen he had practic- 
ally built for himself an automobile out 
of such odds and ends as only a born 
mechanic could assemble and invest 
magically with the power of locomo- 
tion. Shivering, snarling, rattling in 
every bolt and screw, it still could 
miraculously outdistance the plump 
middle-class family car. - 

Ma Trost would trot out to-the shed 


after their early supper and stand in 
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the doorway, sr ap her last-born 
with a mingled pride and impatience. 
“Such. a grand girl, poor Bertha, and 
there she sits on a lovely evening like 
this with her sick pa.” 

At her importuning he glanced up 
abstractedly. He had the clear childlike 
eyes, the wise guileless face of the 
natural mechanic—of one to whom a 
motor is a more living thing than a 
human being. Sweetness was there, and 
strength and utter detachment. 

“Leave her sit.” 

It was not that he disliked the Mul- 
ler*girl. He liked her well enough. He 
did not love her. Perhaps he realized, 


vaguely, that the Muller e and Ma |, 
e 


Trost were conspiring to take from him 
his real love—his real love with whom 
he spent every evening far into ‘the 
night, and who was in his thoughts 
all through the long bright day. 

The thought of her was all that sus- 
tained him p nee the day as he —— 
and sowed and garnered under the 
Kansas sun. An exquisite thing, his love, 
frail, yet strong; slim, vibrant, infin- 
itely exciting; fi steel and light, light 
spruce wood, and cotton. Sometimes, 
when he thought of her, the blood 
ebbed from his heart and rushed into 
his head, almost blinding him, suffocat- 
ing him, then surged back again to his 
heart so that he thought it would burst. 

The Bertha Muller girl indeed! 

Sometimes he saw her and even took 
her to the pictures or to a picnic. He 
liked being with her, in a vague, re- 
mote sort of way. She let him Lise her 
once or twice, primly, and he had rather 
enjoyed that. She was a good girl, the 
Muller girl, and smart. Ma Trost kept 
dinning that into his ears. Not like 
those other girls, running around Wich- 
ita all the time, in silk stockings and 
high heels, and .0 more know how to 
cook or keep house than Gott weiss 
was. 
She had gone to the normal school 
at Emporia, and after that had taught 
for a whole year at good pay. Then, in 
one year, her mother had died, her 
father had suffered a stroke, and there 
was the rich Muller farm to be worked 
by strangers, with Bertha called home 
to act as housekeeper and nurse. 

Old Muller could whirl himself about 
in a wheel chair now, and the Wichita 
doctor promised that in another year 
— he could walk. But the Muller 

arm, with its bountiful acres, needed 
a guiding hand. Bertha’s husband was 
the man for the place. But Bertha had 
no husband, though a few came woo- 


ing. 
It was rising that more did not 
come, for 


e@ was comely pin 

strong, capable. They seemed to prefer 

the new order of farm girl—the datter- 
(Continued on next page) 
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budget of whom Ma Trost spoke with 
such contempt. Bertha Muller fright- 
ened them with her serious face, her 
determined mien, her ways, her 
manner of coming down hard on her 
heels, as though to crush something 
underfoot. They were troubled to ex- 
plain it, these inarticulate Kansas farm 
swains. 

“It’s like she was teacher all the 
time, and you was pupil and she caught 
you throwing spitballs.” 

Still, she could have married one 
of them, and would have; but the Mul- 
ler girl, so strong, so independent, was 
in on with Trost’s Theodore, who 
looked at her with the eyes of one who 
sees through her and beyond her, to 
something far distant and dear. 

Airplanes. — Always reading 
and studying about those crazy air- 
planes. She and Ma Trost put their 
heads together. Theirs was a silent un- 
derstanding. They would tame this 
meadow lark, and cage him. 

They did not say to each other: We 
will tame him. We will sprinkle crumbs 
on the doorsill and he will be afraid 
at first, but he will hop nearer and 
nearer, though at the slightest sound he 
will fly away. But pretty soon he will 
not be afraid, and he will come every 
day to eat, and then one day we will 
reach down softly, softly—and have him, 
and hold him. 

“Bertha invited us to dinner Sunday, 
Pa and me and you. It will be nice I 
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Posiam Works Wonders on Surface Pimples 
When you're troubled with embarrass- 
ing surface pimples that often cause you 
to shy away from all the fun—just do this 
as thousands of happy young men and 
women have for over thirty-five years. Put 
your faith in Poslam Ointment and Soap. 
First thoroughly cleanse face with non- 
alkali Poslam Soap, then apply medicated 
Poslam Ointment — the surprising results 
will delight you, for Poslam starts to work 
right away! You know Poslam must be 
good, for over 18 million packages have 
been sold—costs so little 
at druggists everywhere. 
Get Posiam today and get results ! 
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don’t have to cook a big dinner once 
on Sunday.” 

“I don't want to P. c 

What could you do with a boy like 
that? 

Goaded, doubtless, by Ma Trost, 
Theo had driven Bertha into town one 
evening in late May. They had seen a 
picture. They had had an ice cream 
soda at the drugstore counter. Now 
they were driving back to the farm in 
Theo’s homemade and feverish car. Its 
whole frame was shaken as by a palsy 
when you started its engine, but it 
leaped like the mad thing it was, once 
set going. 

e Kansas sky hung low. From the 
east a crouching storm, about to spring, 
showed its fangs from time to time, and 
growled in warning. As they rattled 
along the road they passed the signal 
lights that marked the aviator’s course 
toward the landing field. It was well 
past eleven o'clock. 

“Let’s us go out to the field and 
see the mail plane come in, huh?” 

“Oo, it’s going to storm. Look. And 
anyway, it’s late.” 

“That’s anyway a half an hour off, 
that storm. I can tell. Come on. Let's.” 

“Well—all right, Theo.” 

As the generations before them, carv- 
ing adventure even at second hand, had 
lounged down to the railway depot to 
watch Number Nine or Number Twelve 
rush, panting, into the town and out 
again, coming from strange lands east 
and bound for unseen plains west, so 
now these of the newest adult genera- 
tion achieved a vicarious thrill frew the 
arrival and departure of that traveic: of 
the air—the midnight mail plane. 

Bertha Muller inched her way cau- 
tiously toward him as he sat so quiet, 
so quiet and remote, at the wheel of his 
crazy car. 

“I always think,” she began, in her 
prim normal-school accents, “how won- 
derful it is that we should be driving 
along like this, farmer folks that we are. 
Here we have been into town and seen 
a movie, and are coming back and 
going to see the night plane come in, 
and all. Electricity on the farms, and 
all kinds of modern inventions. 

“We don’t have to work like your 
Ma and Pa did, and mine. That’s all 
past, that kind of slaving on a farm. 
When I think of my folks. My mother 
never had any fun in her life—anyway, 
not after she married. But now’days 
farming is fun, really. 

“I would be perfectly happy on the 
farm, really. I ed to Fira i teach- 
ing, and the—uh—mental contacts I 
had. If I only had somebody to he 
me, and advise, and look to. Papa won't 
live long. I might as well face that, 
because it’s coming, and have to 
face the facts of life. then I will. 


‘slumped. He walked sti 


be left all alone, with that big valuable 
farm on my- hands—a woman, alone.” 

“Yeh,” said Theo. “That’s tough.” 

She gave an impatient movement, 
then controlled herself, relaxed again, 

tient, patient. “I su I could get 
faacrtod fo one of the rvs that’s asiape 
hanging around. But I'm not the kind 
of a girl that would marry just to have 
a man on my farm. My, no!” 

“Good a reason as any,” said Theo, 
and stepped on the gas. They shot in- 
to the parking space behind the low 
shed that marked the landing field. ~ 

There was always a gathering of 
people on the field on warm summer 
nights, to watch the midnight mail 
plane come in. Something of mystery 
still was in it, and romance, pre dar- 
ing, even to this community accustomed 
to the wheeling, whirring, swoopin 
things in the sky above their farms an 
houses. 

The shed was warmly lighted, and 
stifling. Outside stood little scattered 
groups. The landing-field light went of, 
and on, and off, and on, a Cyclops eye 
turned toward the sky. But the gravel- 
covered landing field itself was flooded 
with a strong white light, made more 
unreal and _ blinding use of the 
brooding darkness just beyond. 

The sky was low and black and om- 
inous. The jagged thrusts were more 
venomous, more frequent, and the 
growl more urgent. 

“He better step on it if he’s going to 
make ‘it,” the onlookers said, peering 
into the blackness. Women’s figures in 
light summer dresses. Men smoking and 
looking up at the sky. ; 

A tiny light, closer and closer, out of 
the east. “Here she comes.” 

A man ran out of the shed, 
the crowd back to safety. K away, 
folks. Keep clear. Don't wane to , 
hurt. Get back, now. ‘ 

Nearer, nearer. A movement of panic; 
a darting back to safety. The incredible 
thing swooped down out of the air, 
came scuttling along the field scattering 
dust and gravel in a cloud as it came 
to a stop. 

A lean young figure in corduroy and 
leather slung a lank leg over the cock- 
pit. He unstrapped from about his waist 
a ee that the 
wise knew to his parachute. His 
shoulders, in the limp blue shirt, 
_ stifty toward the 
shed. 


“"Lo, Otto.” ‘ 
“How’s she blowing?” be 
“Pretty good. Guess I can make Den- 
ver before she hits me. Got to step on it, 
though.” 
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the shed the boy in the blue shirt made 
his report, deposited his sack, gathered 
up the west-bound mail. He emerged 
again, quickly, with a final bite of ham 
sendwil bulging his cheek. 

He wiped his mouth with the back 
of his hard palm, climbed into the cock- 
pit, was off, with another scattering of 
gravel and dust, another backward surge 
from the crowd. Off. Up, up. Higher. 
The growling, flashing animal was close 
behind -him now, leaping just behind 
him from the east, showing its fangs 
like « ravenous thing. 

He encircled the field once, in fare- 
well. Showing off. The crowd sensing 
this, laughed with a kind of excited ad- 
miration, such as they would give a lion 
tamer who plays with the ferocious ani- 
mal in its cage at the circus. The tail 
light grew smaller, dimmer, winked 
once, vanished into the high blackness. 

The crowd gave a sigh, deep, as 
though awakened from a dream. They 
stumbled a little as they walked toward 
their waiting cars. 

Theo and Bertha climbed into their 
little car, were off with a shiver and a 
leap. A tight cold band of steel was 
tightening around the girl’s heart. She 
laughed in mirthless pretense of laugh- 
ter. 

“Well, I'd rather it would be him than 
me,” she quavered, forgetting her nor- 


mal-school training. “Ill take my farm 
and my nice safe baa, thank you.” 

The boy said nothing. Absolutely 
nothing. If he had protested; if only he 
had sneered at her fear, or laughed at 
her,-or defended this lean sky god in 
the soiled blue shirt. But he said noth- 
ing, sitting there, tight-lipped. 

But he was, after all, human and 
male. And here was a woman—admir- 
ing, wondering—in whom to confide the 
secret of his strength. So, a scant quar- 
ter of a mile before they reached her 
farmyard, this young Samson confided 
in his Delilah. 

“Tll be up in a day or two.” 

“Up?” 

“Don’t you let on to my folks. Pa and 
Ma, they don’t understand. I been mak- 
ing a plane. I been a year at it. That's 
why I come out tonight. I wanted to 
get 7 from her for one evening, to 
get fresh, so I could look her over to- 
morrow with new eyes. She’s in the 
lean-to, behind my work shed. Nobod 
knows but you. I kept that door locked. 
Day after tomorrow I knock out the 
whole side of the lean-to, and trundle 
her out, and up in her at sunset, after 
supper.” 

(To be concluded next week) 





This story is reprinted by permission of Edna 
Ferber from her book, They Brought Their 
Women, published by Doubleday, Doran and Co. 
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PUZZLE - YOU 





vy Answers wW 


(See page 31) 


COUNT ‘EM UP! 35 triangles. 


GUESS WHO? Benjamin Franklin 


MORE UNDERGROUND LANGUAGE 

When decoded, the message reads: 
“In answer to our request, many of you 
have written a letter to the editor of this 
feature, asking for more hidden ciphers. 
How do you like this one?” 


PECULIAR FIELD A little over 127 feet. 


NAVAL SECRETS 


(a) American states; (b) American 
cities; (c) Congressmen, Navy leaders, 
inventors. 


FOUR CORNERS 
Utah, Colorado, Arizona, New Mexico. 


SPELLING BEE 
The following words. have been spelled 


incorrectly: 
dessicate 


should be: desiccate 


embarass should be: embarrass 
friccassee should be: fricassee 
picknicking _ should be: picnicking 
plaguey should be: plaguy 

i should be: rarefy 
supercede should be: supersede 
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"OKAY JOE JENKINS HAS WHAT IT TAKES! 





“OKAY” JOE 
DATES GIRL" IN SCHOLASTIC. 


EADS “BOY 








| MOVIES AND RADIO IN SCHOLASTIC. 











—ANO HE PUT 
ME ONTO A 
SWELL RAD/O 
PROGRAM / 
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YOU NEVER HAVE WHAT'S 
7O WORRY ABOUT MORE, HE 
CONVERSATION TALKS 
WHEN YOU HAVE SENSE—- 
A OATE wii ABOUT 
], HIM: THE NEWS 
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WE MUST WAVE A 
MAGIC FORMULA - 
TO MIX BRAINS 
WITH EVERYTHING 
ELSE! 
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“OKAY” JOE READS THE “MARCH 
OF EVENTS” IN SCHOLASTIC. 





JUST READS 
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family 
gee worried 


“Certainly glad I stop at recog- 
nized hotels on my many busi- 
ness trips. Once, serious illness 
developed suddenly at home. 
Though Id left no forwarding 
address I was easily traced to 
my hotel by phone.” D. B,, 
Rochester, New York. 


AMERICAN HOTEL ASSOCIATION 


FOR A FRESH START 





WOODSTOCK 


TYPEWRITER 





RINGS $122 PINS- ele 
§ cit Eres Catalogue of acheo! and 
No. C 17 Sliver Plated $2.00 


per doz. Prices subject to 10% tax 


ARTISTIC MEDAL & BADGE CO. 
112A Fulton Street N 








LAUGHS 


Dutch Treat 


The current Theatre Guild production, 
Papa Is All, has brought to Broadway the 
lingo of the Pennsylvania Dutch, some of 
which seems strange to New Yorkers (just 
as New Yorkers’ talk must seem strange 
to the P. D.). For instance, the Pennsyl- 
vania Dutch don’t sprinkle lawns, they 
“spritz,” and don’t extin, lights but 

“outen” them, and an incompetent hand is 
a fellow who “works all right but he doesn’t 
make so gpod out.” Patterson Green, author 
of the play, testifies that he once arrived at 
a eh a st Dutch home where the 
doorbell was out of order. He found this 
notice: “Bump, the bell don’t make!” 


Ross in N. ¥Y. World-Telegram 


On the Aisle 


She: What's this thing, dear? 

He: Er—It’s a pawn ticket. 

She: Why didn't you get two so we both 
could go? 


Absent 


Sally: My brother is playing hookey from 
correspondence school. 

Margie: How can he do that? 

Sally: He mails them empty envelopes. 


Love on the Bounce 


The following appeared in the personals 
column of a San Diego ( Calif.) newspaper 
recently: 

“Gentleman would like to meet attractive 
young lady with four good tires.” Pil 








Read Every Issue of Scholastic 


ubscribe woe Your Teacher Today at 
These CLASSROOM RATES: 


Combined Edition . onty 65¢ 
Merges Eng lish ry ‘Social Studies editions. 
A real in—16 big 40-page issves— 
WEEK. 
Social Studies or English Class Edition 





COSTS JUST 3c A WEEK ... ONLY 

















STAMPS 
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GRIN 


You needn’t grin and bear 


a cough due to a 


cold. Get soothing relief with — Brothers 

famous that contain 
a special blend of medicinal ingredients. 
Children like Smith Brothers as much as 
candy. And they cost only 5¢. Why spend more? 


BLACK OR MENTHOL-—95¢ 





Charles Cartwright. in Collier's 
“Care to buy a defense savings bond?” 


Good Job 


A Nazi flyer met a friend he hadn’t seen 
for some time on a Paris street corner. 

“Well, well,” said the Luftwaffer, “what 
are you Going here?” 

“My job,” replied the friend, “is to sit 
on the Eiffel Tower and keep a pair of 
strong binoculars peeled on London—and 
ll the word when they raise the white 

ag 

“That’s a terrible job,” heckled the Luft- 
waffer. 

- “Yes, I know—but it’s permanent.” 
This Week 


Peanutosis" 


Hunter: “How do you tell an elephant?” 


Guide: “You smell a faint odor of pea- 
nuts on his breath.” 


Garfield ‘‘Messenger,”’ Seattle, Wash. 


Ouch! 
Dora: “This dance floor is rg 


Don: “It isn’t the floor. I just ‘my 
shoes shined.” 


Baloney 


Brenda: “Going to the dance?” 

Cobina: “What dance?” 

Brenda: “Haven't you heard? The 
butchers are throwing a meat ball.” 


Paging Boris Karloff 
Doctor: “The trouble with you, my man, 
is that you don’t get enough exercise.” 


Patient: “Exercise! Why, every week I go 
to see a horror picture and let my flesh 


creep!” 


Lickety Split 
Mother: “Dear, dear! So you've broken 
off a tooth. How did it happen?” 
Child: “Oh, I was shifting gears on a 
lollypop.” 


Tramp, Tramp 


Bud: “I'm —_ tired on April 1st.” 

Bob: “Why?” 

Bud: “You d be, too, after a March of $1 
days.” 


Book Review 
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The Central Student, Detroit, mich. 
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Leonidas Said: 

































Love of home and 
family, just as in ancient 
Greece, is strong in our 
day and nation. 


Life insurance is one 
of the forms of protec- 
tion a man can throw 
around his home and 
family. 


America’s breadwin- 
ners are using this prac- 
tical means to assure 
that surviving depend- 
ents may be able to 
cling to their home and 
family circle. 
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100 Honorable mentions—1 Ib. tins 
of Vacuum Packed Planters Peanuts 











RULES 


1. Anyone under the age of tweniy-one may compete. 

2. Upon completion of the crossword puzzle, write a sentence, 
totaling 12 words or less, containing the words “Planters 

Peanuts” and at least 3 additional words which appear in the 

crossword puzzle. 

3. Each contestant may submit more than one entry. Send 
empty Planters Peanut bag or wrapper bearing a picture of 

Mr. Peanut with each entry, or send a hand-drawn facsimile of 

the labe! on the wrapper showing Mr. Peanut. On top of page 

write your hame, age, home address, city and state. Fasten the 

bag, wrapper or picture securely to your entry. 

4. Mail-entries to Planters Contest Editor, 24th Floor, 220 East 
42nd St., New York, N. Y., to arrive by midnight, May 4, 

1942. No entries accepted after that date. 

5. Prizes will be awarded to those submitting complete and 
correct solutions to the crossword puzzle and whose state- 

ments are considered most accurate and suitable for advertising 

and publicity. use. 

Judges’ ‘decision is final. Winners will be announced in 
Scholastic artd Junior Scholastic, May 25, 1942 issues. In the event 
of a tie for #ny prize offered, a prize identical with that tied for 
will be awarded each tying contestant. 


i—PLANTERS PEANUT CONTEST WINNERS 


Winners A the Ist, 2nd, 3rd and 4th prizes in the Planters P~anut Contest which closed Jan.5, 1942, are: 
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First Prize—$25.@—Florence Chudy, 1912 North Hayne Ave., Chicago, Ill. 2nd Prize—$15.00—Phyllis Cann, 2170 Nostrand Ave.; Brooklyn, N. Y- 
3rd Prize—$10.00 orge Tisdale, 1506 E t Ave., Chester, Pa. 4th Prize—15 of $1.00— Winn, 1023 Manigault St., S. E., ee 
Wilbur Rosenber@ 8 North Wainut St., West Hempstead, L. |., N. Y.; Ruth any, 39 Clinton Ave., Plainfield, N. J.; Milton Opper, = 
St., Brooklyn, N.2; Vivien Rasmussen, 1054 Turner Blyd., Omaha, Neb.; Edmund i 4047 Kaim Ave., , Hawaii; Benjamin 
329 Crimmins Ava’ York, N. Y.; Albert Bortnick, 125 Warner Ave., Jersey City, N. J.; Dick Wehler, 121 Ardmore Road, Springfield, Ohio; 
Hayes, 3839 CliftegiAve., Baltimore, Md.; Eunice Potter, 740 South Park St., Richland Center, Wisc.; Livia Pesante, 715 West 172nd St., New 

Y.; Sara Me a ord Road, Oxford, Conn.; George E. Stephens, 8817 Ashcroft Ave., Los Angeles, Calif.; Jacqueline Stewart, 108 East 


St. Savannah, G@ 
The 100 honorable mention prize winners will be notified direct. 
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